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AMERICAN RED CROSS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SOCIAL CASE WORKERS 


include graduation from an accredited school 


Army and Navy officials have requested 
the American Red Cross to provide social of social work and at least two years ex- 
counseling and other case work services for perience in social case work. 
men in clubs and hospitals overseas; for 
those in camps and hospitals in the United 


Representatives of the Personnel Serv- 


States and its insular possessions; and for ice of the American Red Cross will be present 
the families of the members of the Armed at each of the War Regional Meetings of the 
Forces. National Conference of Social Work. They 


will be glad to make appointments for dis- 
cussion of opportunities for service and’ the 
positions available. 


General case workers, medical social 
workers, and psychiatric socia! workers are 
needed. The qualifications for such positions 


Applications may also be forwarded to the following Area Personnel Offices: 


North Atlantic Area Midwestern Area 
300 Fourth Avenue 1709 Washington Avenue 
New York, New York St. Louis, Missouri 
Kk kk kKKkKK* 
Eastern Area Pacific Area 
615 North St. Asaph Street Civic Auditorium 
Alexandria, Virginia San Francisco, California 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO CATCH UP ON 
YOUR READING! 


Social Workers in the War— 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 
1943 Edited by RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


* * * 


This issue of ‘‘social work’s most popular and 
widely used reference book”’ is of special value for 
its record of social work’s changing program in the 
emergency setting of all-out war. It continues the | 
cyclopedia and directory features which have made 
these volumes indispensable working tools. 


A FORETASTE— 

78 topical articles, including such timely sub- 
jects as Social Aspects of Selective Service, Day Care 
of Children—1,222 bibliographical references— 
Directories of 1,110 national and state agencies in 
social werk. 


BOOKS, more than ever, are this country’s first 
line of relaxation. If “pleasure driving” and other 
Peacetime pleasures have interfered with your read- 
ing fun in the past, now is the time to turn to books 
See your bookseller today. No matter what eotie . 
reading tastes, he’ll show you books guaranteed to 


give you pleasure, | 


764 pages - $3.25 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York, N. Y, 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION. 
_ Members Everywhere ee 


IN MAY 


The successor in our wartime Calling America 
Series to Color: Unfinished Business of Democracy, 
cited on the Honor Roll of Race Relations of 1942, 
will be published in May. 


FROM WAR TO WORK 


How to Get Full Employment and ‘Keep it Going 
STUART CHASE, Special Editor 


will deal with employment, here and abroad, as an 
essential of democracy in peace no less than in war. 


Look in this special number for an authoritative 
discussion of how, after victory, Britain proposes to 
tackle the problem of employment—why another 
great depression in America will invite political 
suicide—how our merchants see the future—prob- 
lems of shifting from war to peace jobs—the place 
for public works—manpower, private business or- 
ganized labor in plans afoot—where the money’s 
coming from—new aspects of relief and rehabilita- 
‘tion—food and full employment—the influence of 
Latin America, New Zealand, Europe—what the 
world may look like in 1960. 


The gigantic problem of full employment, which 
taxes the imagination of our most distinguished 
leaders, must be solved. FROM WAR TO WORK 
will bring you abreast of developments in reaching 
that solution and point the way toward the new 
world for which we fight today. 


_, Watch for the detailed announcement which will 
appear in these pages next month. 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 
iil 


PATTERNS OF NEGRO 
SEGREGATION 


By Dr. Charles S. Johnson 


Dean of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


Here is a forthright, comprehensive and revealing as- 
sembly of disturbing facts about discrimination against 
the Negro in various aspects of American life—in poli- 
tics, education, transportation, recreation, housing, in 
the armed forces, in war industry, etc. Dr. Johnson 
itemizes the indictment on segregation and supplies 
overwhelming evidence of its extent and adverse in- 
fluence. 


Everyone who senses a new and increased unrest in the 
relations of Negroes and whites and the urgency which 
the war is giving to all efforts at solving the problem 
will appreciate the outstanding importance of this book. 
For those who enjoy sociological curiosities this book 
will also be a rare treat. The geographical differences 
in the patterns of segregation will be arresting and of- 
ten shocking to any reader unaware of the great varia- 
tions in interracial practices. Yet no one could read 
this book and fail to become deeply concerned about 
the situation it describes or fail to recognize its key 
value to better understanding of the most acute race 
problem in the United States. 


NEW YORK PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


By Cleveland Rodgers 


Member, New York City Planning Commission 


Here for the first time is an overall picture of the 
world’s largest city seen against a background of its en- 
tire economic and political history, and related to na- 
tional and international planning efforts. Mr. Rodgers 
is concerned with the better-ordered city of tomorrow 
and the problems which have to be solved with public 
support if any planning program is to have value. 
“Whether he discusses how New Yorkers make a living 
or how they run their government, or how babies af- 
fect real-estate values, the account is flavored with the 
drama of a great city and seasoned with shrewd judg- 
ment.”—Philips Bradley, Professor of Political Science, 
Queens College. Mlustrated. $3.00 


SOCIAL SKILLS IN CASE WORK 


By Josephine and Pauline R. Strode 


Written in recognition of the anticipated need for spe 
cific social skills in the post-war readjustment of indi- 
viduals in problem situations. 
enumerated and analyzed and the reader is shown how 
they may be acquired by conscious training. ! 

book is thus an advanced supplement to Miss Josephine 
Strode’s “Introduction to Social Case Work.” — $2.50 


“ Order these books at your bookstore or direct from 


PER & BROTHERS, 49 fast 33 St, New Yor, N.Y. 


: 
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These skills are here — 


by) 


“Thanks for helping 


We are grateful for your help in difficult 


times. 


Here in the Bell System we have seen 
some 43,000 of our people go into the 
armed services. 


Shortages of copper and other materials 
have made it impossible to add much- 


needed lines and equipment. 


We have been unable to install tele- 
phones for all who want them and many 
of our lines are overcrowded. 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users 
have been tolerant and we have fewer 
complaints right now than at any time 
in the history of the business. Thanks a 
lot for understanding. 


The Gist of It 


AMERICANS LIVING OUTSIDE AREAS OF CRITI. 
cal labor shortage are not so acutely aware 
of the extent and speed with which women 
are being drawn into war work and civilian 
positions formerly held by men. The picture 
presented by Beulah Amidon in “Arms and 
the Women,” Survey Graphic, May 1942, 
is fast changing. It is brought up to date, 
page 69, by Katherine Glover, who draws 
on research done for a pamphlet on Amer- 
ican womanpower shortly to be published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Whit- 
tlesey House published her book on the 
conquest of waste in national resources, 
“America Begins Again,” in 1939. 


Harvey S. PERLOFF, WHO OFFERS TIMELY 
advice on the subject of taxes, is an econo- 
mist with the Federal Reserve Board, 
though his article, page 76, was written 
unofficially. As his clear exposition indicates, 
he has taught college students with success 
and still lectures occasionally at Harvard 
and universities in Washington. Mr. Perloff 
has written for popular magazines as well 
as economic publications. 


IN AN EFFORT TO FIND OUT HOW THE VENE- 
real disease problem is being met near army 
cantonments, Kathryn Close, associate edi- 
tor, recently took a swing around the South, 
stopping at places where army concentra- 
tions are heavy. On page 80 she tells the 
dramatic story of how one Texas city, al- 
ways a sore spot, succeeded in lowering the 
army disease rates in the area. In the March 
Survey Midmonthly Miss Close will de- 
scribe some of the problems in the twenty- 
seven counties of Tennessee and the twelve 
counties of North Carolina where prostitu- 
tion has been made a federal offense under 
the May act. 


“RACE PREJUDICE IS A DISEASE THAT HAS 
spread through the body of humanity” and 
is contrary to all the teachings and convic- 
tions of Christianity, science, democracy and 
common sense, said the race relations mes- 
sage issued by the Federal Council of 
Churches as part of its twenty-first annual 
observance of Race Relations Sunday, Feb- 
‘ruary 14. On page 85 George Edmund 
Haynes, head of the Council’s department 
of race relations since 1922, provokes 
thought with his discussion of the racial 
roots of war. Mr. Haynes is a graduate of 
Fisk, received his M.A. at Yale and Ph.D. 
at Columbia. He taught social science at 
Fisk and was special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor during the first World War 
and the reconstruction period. 


Rotr NucENT HAS BEEN A STUDENT IN THE 
field of personal loans since 1926, when he 
joined the staff of the Department of Con- 
sumer Credit Studies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in 1934 succeeding Leon Hen- 
derson as director of the department. His 
article on page 90 stems from his long-time 
efforts to protect the small borrower. Mr. 
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Nugent’s book, “Consumer Credit and 
Economic Stability,’ published by the 
Foundation in 1939, provided the basis for 
the present wartime regulation of consumer 
credit by the Federal Reserve Board. On 
leave of absence from the Foundation, Mr. 
Nugent participated in the development of 
government credit regulations as an anti- 
inflationary device and served consecutively 
as chief of the automobile rationing and 
the consumer requirements branches of the 
Office of Price Administration. More re- 
cently, as director of OPA’s Credit Policy 
Office, he proposed a plan for selling goods 
now for delivery after the war. (See “Post- 
War Prosperity on the Instalment Plan,” 
by Abraham Friedman, January Survey 
Graphic.) 


It Is ESTIMATED THAT AT LEAST TWO THIRDS 
of the population of the busy industrial 
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city of Bridgeport, Conn., is foreign-born 
or of foreign parentage. Consequently how 
Bridgeport makes them welcome, page 4, 
is an account of a melting pot that deserves 
the name. Elsie McCormick, who with her 
husband Marshall Dunn lives in the Con- 
necticut town of Westport, is a Californian 
by birth. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of California she spent some years 
in China, working first with the Inter- 
church World Movement and then on the 
China Press of Shanghai, during which 
time she produced two books. On her re- 
turn she was for eight years on the old 
New York World, for which she wrote a 
column called “A Piece of Her Mind.” 


On pace 97, LEoN WHIPPLE WHETS THE 
reader’s appetite with exciting titles in the 
publishers’ spring lists as an introduction to 
the pages of a special book section. 


‘Uz S. Employment Service, Portland, Ore. 


ENLISTING : . x 


A trained volunteer registers the skills of a logger-mechanic in Oregon’s statewide mobilization of women a year ag 
oO 
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Women As Manpower 


by KATHERINE GLOVER 


Women in mounting millions are being called to the war pro- 
duction front in factories and on farms. Here an informed 
journalist reports the critical need for womanpower, what is 
happening in homes, factories, unions, communities, as women 
lay aside traditional tasks for the duration. 


‘THE MEMBERS OF AN AFTERNOON BRIDGE CLUB IN PATERSON, 
N. J., are said to have dropped their bridge hands when 
news spread among them of the need for women workers 
in a nearby plant of the Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion. Some of the members took jobs. Others reckoned 
their obligation to look’ after their children and households 
against the need to keep the planes rolling, and decided 
their jobs lay in their own homes. 

Mrs. Myrtle Perry, whose four sons are in the service, is 
making periscope pads to protect soldiers’ heads in the 
Goodyear plant in Akron, Ohio. Mrs. Carol Heuring, 
with one son in the Army Air Force, another in the 
Marines, helps to build ships at the Federal Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company at Port Newark, N. J. A former 
beauty parlor operator, used to handling a permanent 
wave machine, now operates the signal levers in a station 
of the Long Island Railroad. 

Multiply by thousands the members of the Paterson 
bridge club, the Mrs. Perrys, the Mrs. Heurings, the 
permanent wave girl—women at work in airplane factor- 
ies, shipbuilding plants, on the railroads, in every kind of 
plant or job that operates a saw, a motor, a drill, or a lever 
in the war production—and you have that thing called 
Womanpower, which has suddenly boomed into a major 
national problem. 

The need for women has passed the pink tea stage and 
is down to grim business. “We've scraped the bottom of 
the barrel in manpower,” said one harassed U. S. Employ- 
ment Service worker. “Once I would have said there was 
no chance for some of these,” waving her hand at a 


} 
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roomful of applicants—men and women both—“but now 
—well everybody’s needed, everybody who can be trained | 
to do a job. Not all of them will be able to do the tough 
jobs but they may be able to relieve others who can.” 

Buffalo—the Erie-Niagara frontier—is one of the thirty- 
two critical areas recently designated by the War Man- 
power Commission. They are using intensive methods in 
Buffalo to discover and enlist every available working 
hand. Thirty thousand new workers must be found by the 
end of May and the majority of them must be drawn 
from the ranks of housewives—no one else is left. 

The rapidly expanding use of women in the Buffalo 
industries is shown by two samplings. The first, covering 
178 plants on January 1, 1942, revealed only 4,000 women 
employes; the second, covering only 150 plants on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, showed 43,000 women on the payrolls. 

This city is one of the places where the War Manpower 
Commission’s recently inaugurated program of accelerated 
employment of women will be put to the test. The Mc- 
Nutt plan is to get workers by persuasion rather than by 
compulsion. Part of the Buffalo program is a women’s 
enrollment campaign. A questionnaire prepared by the 
WMC is being distributed by the postman to every home. 
A Woman’s Recruiting Committee, sponsored by the 
local Manpower office and representing a cross-section of 
the community, including labor and different nationality 
groups, is helping to interpret the campaign to the entire 
community, using the press, the women’s clubs, window 
displays, and so on. A women’s recruiting station has been 


opened in the center of downtown Buffalo. 


women block 
o house 
and 


After the questionnaires are distributed, 
leaders of the local war council make house t 
visits to help women fill out their questionnaires, 4% 
answer any questions. This procedure was successful in 
the earlier Detroit registration campaign. E 

So desperate is the need for workers in the Erie-Niagara 
frontier area that a strong-armed appeal is being made 
to men workers in light industry jobs to shift to heavy 
industry. The call was made because three big furnaces 
at work on war material in the area had shut down for 
lack of workers. 

A recent ad in a Buffalo paper read: 


Are you a tough guy? Have you got red fighting 
blood in your veins? Then here’s your chance to 
do a vitally needed job in heavy war industry—a 
job that calls for a REAL TWO-FISTED HE-MAN! 
The pay is good. But, more than that, you'll get 
the satisfaction of doing a job that’s really important 
to winning this war! A JOB NO WOMAN CAN 
.DO! 


And later on, appeals the ad: “The kind of work you 


wouldn’t want your sister or wife to do.” Chivalry and 


knighthood of the latest model, this. 
The Mounting Need 


THE AVAILABLE LABOR IS “TOO LITTLE” IN PRACTICALLY ALL 
the acutely critical areas listed by the WMC, and may be 
said shortly of the 126 others in a group where plants are 
expanding and war orders piling up. It is hoped that the 
charge of “too late” may be avoided if new techniques 
of recruiting are intensively applied and the growing 
concern is capitalized. The demand for women in the 
labor force is rapidly increasing. It involves many com- 
plicated problems, one of the most hampering being the 
uneven spread of the demand. It is concentrated in par- 
ticular areas, some of them within little more than a 
stone’s throw of areas where there is an actual surplus of 


Women seated at specially constructed benches, with footrests, 


labor. Women cannot be moved about like pawns. Be- 
cause of domestic responsibilities they are much less mo- 
bile than men. To attempt to shift them in large numbers 
would add to the unsolved problems of the overcrowded 
war areas—housing, transportation, medical care, recrea- 
tion, and so on. Workers must be found where the jobs 
by. 
Sette, A aDecember 1941 to December 1942, war industry 
employment rose from 6,900,000 to 17,500,000, or at the 


rate of a million a month. This increase came largely 


from conversion, and the vacancies were in the main filled 


from the rolls of the unemployed. The hard pull will 
come this year, when war industry employment must 
mount from 17,500,000 to 20,000,000, simultaneously with 
an unprecedented increase in the armed forces. The one 
answer to industry’s manpower problem is how fast and 
how effectively women can take over. In December 1941, 
there were 1,400,000 women engaged in defense industry. 
In December 1942, an estimated 4,000,000 were in war 
production. By December 1943, the number must rise to 
6,000,000, or 30 percent of all war industry workers. 

These figures are for actual war production. An addi- 
tional force of women workers, in increasing numbers, 
will be required to replace men drawn from essential 
civilian production and services to go into the armed 
forces. Nor do nationwide totals give an adequate picture 
of the problem. Workers cannot be recruited from a na- 
tional labor market, for we have none. They have to come 
from distinct local markets which vary greatly in terms 
of labor demand and supply, and, to a lesser extent, in 
skill and experience. 


Women in Jobs—Thus Far 


IN EVERY ONE OF THE HUMMING WAR INDUSTRY AREAS, PUB- 
lic vocational schools are operating classes on a round-the-~ 
clock schedule to train war workers. The difficulty is to 
get enough teachers, for here, too, there is a serious man- 
power problem. 


International Harvester Company 
g0 into a torpedo part 
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assemble tiny, delicate Pieces that 


es 


Todd Shipyards Corporation 


Find the women! The burner foreman watches four women trainees at work in safety helmets, goggles, and denim overalls 


Women are the learners in mounting numbers in these 
classes. Out of 106,439 new enrollees in public preemploy- 
ment classes in October 1942, 48,446 (about 45 percent) 
were women; where. the previous October, out of 69,970 
enrollees, only 3,023 (under 4 percent) were women. Al- 
though not so many women are in the classes for up- 
grading or supplementary skills—26,229 out of 113,570 in 
October 1942—the increase of women is noteworthy. In 
October 1941 only 295 women sought supplementary 
training in public schools. 

In colleges, too, women are entering the short term 
training ESM classes (engineering, science, and manage- 
ment). More than 35,000 of them enrolled in 200 colleges 
between July 1, 1941 and June 30, 1942. 

The idea that women have no mechanical ability, say 
the new employers of women in war plants, is all tosh. 
“It’s just that they haven’t mechanical familiarity.” And 
that familiarity they are getting rapidly, as they move in 
to every kind of job from testing the precision instruments 
of airplanes to welding the steel armor of ships. They are 
apt to be machine-shy at first and timid about their ability 
to do the job. 

A survey made in February 1942 by the occupational 
analysis section of the Bureau. of Employment Security 
revealed that out of 1,900 war occupations, 1,468 are 
wholly suitable for women, and 376 partially suitable. 

_ The ordnance plants are taking women on at a rapidly 
increasing tempo. In July 1942, there was about one 
woman to every five men employed. One Alabama plant 
Be eccates that women will perform 85 percent of the 
operations in manufacture of explosives. It is dangerous 
work, but women are not flying the white flag. In arsenals, 
they load. shells and powder bags, handling deadly ex- 


plosives as dextrously as they once mixed the ingredients 
of an omelette or a cake. This-is-work to try the mettle 
from every point of view, for the plants are usually in 
remote areas which means wearisome trips to and from 
work, 

The largest number of women is in the electrical equip- 
ment industry, which has always employed many women, 
assembling radios, electrical appliances, testing and in- 
specting. 

The “aircraft industry marks the most spectacular ex- 
pansion in women employes. One southern California as- 
sembly plant reported to an agent of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor in April 1941 that it employed 
no women. The company considered “it wasn’t nice to 
have men and women working together” . . . it would 
be necessary*to segregate them if the company did employ 
them . ... the plant would have to undergo many re- 
engineering processes. 

In November 1941 when 900 women were taken on in 


that plant, the payroll had jumped from 14,000 in the 


previous November to 20,600. By November 1942, with a 
further increase in workers, the number of women em- 
ployed reached 13,000, over half the total, 24,000, then 
employed. : 

The Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, N. 


_J., has announced its intention of adding 20,000 women 


workers by the end of 1943. According to a company of- 
ficial, Wright has adopted a new employment attitude, 
that “an applicant is doing a favor for the company and 
not the old-fashioned attitude that the company is doing a 
favor for the applicant.” 

Assuredly this is the honeymoon hour for the woman 


worker. 


The personnel manager of the Buffalo Airplane Divi- 
sion plants of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation states i 
answer to an inquiry that approximately 2) percent g 
their employes are women and that women have been a 
success in jobs requiring manual dexterity—electric ie 
ing, riveting, simple assembly, fabrication, and in 
operation of simpler machines such as drill and bene 
presses. Their rates of pay for women are the same as 
for men. 

The Boeing Aircraft Company of Seattle reports that 
the first women mechanical employes were taken on in 
June 1941. 


They were originally brought in to the electrical and tubing 
shops on an experimental basis and were remarkably suc- 
cessful at the type of work assigned. We immediately broad- 
ened the basis of our mechanical program for women, but 
did not add many additional women until approximately 
May of 1942 because of a lack of suitable sanitary accommo- 
dations. 


As of December 31, 1942, 47.2 percent of our factory em- 
ployes were women. We plan to increase this ratio by the 
end of 1943 to approximately 70 percent. However, the 
achievement of this goal will be based upon our ability to 
secure sufficient additional women. 


We pay the same wages to women as we do to men of 
equal skill. The average beginner working 48 hours a week 
makes approximately $140 a month for the first three months 
and is then automatically increased to approximately $157. 
At the end of another three months, the salary is automatically 
increased to $175, Beyond this point increases are by merit 
and responsibility. 


With the breakdown of many heavy jobs into simpler 
operations, a _ trend 
that was well on its 
way in airplane as 
well as other. indus- 
tries before the large 
scale employment of 
women, it is inevitable 
that the proportion of 
women employed in 
aircraft plants will 
greatly expand. It is 
predicted that 50 to 
60, even 70, percent of 
the total employes 
turning out aircraft 
may be women before 
the peak of employ- 
ment is reached. 

The Republic Drill 
and Tool Company of 
Chicago in the expan- 
sion of its plant has 
designed much of its 
equipment with a 
view to operations by 


women. In August 1941, its workers numbered 270 with 


about 66 percent women. In late 1942, its employes had 
increased to 2,200, 80 to 85 percent of them women. In 
three weeks women can be trained to operate specially 
built multiple milling machines which automatically per- 
form a fluting operation on five drills at a time. Formerly 


Washing up at one of the basins installed in th 


three years to become adept 


sen a worker two to “11: 
it had tak on a standard milling ma- 


at fluting one drill at a time 


chine. 


Many safety features have been installed. Machines 


have been designed which make it possible for ee a 
sit down at their work. Foot rests have been provided, 
platforms built around machines to facilitate ease of op- 
eration. Of quite as much value as ae aids i 

ing j unselors who 
helping women to adjust are three women ee rome 
advise the workers on personal problems. And a beauty 
shop is in operation 14 hours out of the 24; women can 
get the whole works from fingernails to facials whatever 
shift they work on—day, swing, or graveyard. 


Can Women Do It? 

THERE ARE MANY CASES WHERE THE PRODUCTION RECORD OF 
women outstrips that of men. In a government arsenal 
women’s output in packing and inspecting link belts 
used for feeding ammunition into machine guns was 
reported to be 40 percent greater than men’s. A girl spot 
welder in an airplane plant more than doubled the pre- 
vious records of boys on the same job. A woman operat- 
ing a sensitive drill in an aircraft plant has maintained a 
record of double the output of the man formerly on the 
job. In aircraft manufacture a drilling operation requires 
that a very small hole be drilled in small metal pieces: a 
man on the job drilled 650 holes a day; a girl now on the 
job maintains a record of 1,000 holes a day. 

These, and many similar instances reported by the 
Women’s Bureau, give a good account of women workers. 

A foreman in a shipbuilding plant said to a visiting 
personnel director: “I want to show you the two best men 
I have,” and he pointed to two young women working on 
a big armature. 

Where women are 
not qualifying in war 
plants it is likely to be 
due to a faulty man- 
agement policy. Some 
plants have taken © 
women on.only with ~ 
reluctance, and with 
the idea of doing as 
little as possible in the — 
way of adjustment. — 

nis resistance filters 
down from the top, 
affecting supervisors 
and foremen. 

Where women have 
geared in best there 
has been a definite 
policy stemming from 
the head of the com- * 
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e€ women’s rest rooms 


industrial relations, Mrs. Elinore Herric 
director of personnel. Th 


ready to induct women workers into its twelve plants. 
Since there were practically no experienced women work- 
ers to be recruited for shipyards, it meant starting from 
scratch. Women who had worked in allied operations 
were trained to take over some of the jobs. 

In the company’s yards the same kind of training 
schools maintained for men workers now train women ‘a 
welding, burning, shipfitting, and so on. 


Social Costs to Be Counted 


INNUMERABLE PROBLEMS ARISE IN BRINGING WOMEN INTO 
an industry to which they are strangers. There is the 
important matter of selecting workers, and fitting them 
into their niches. There are new plant requirements— 
proper rest rooms, toilets and showers. 

Cafeterias, good food, safety measures, appropriate and 
safe clothing, instruction in good work habits—these 
things are not frills, but primary essentials. They are 
easily overlooked by male management, accustomed to 
old habits and routines. 

Continual lifting of heavy loads may have serious effects 
in child bearing. A Russian investigation showed men- 
strual troubles among 69.5 to 78 percent of women who 
did heavy lifting and carrying. To overcome these spe- 
cial occupational hazards, women have to be taught how 
to lift—to use leg instead of back muscles. 

Though women tire more easily than men they are less 
apt to give in to fatigue. The Woman’s Bureau is urging 
five or ten minute rest periods during shifts and many 
factory managers are coming to see the value of such 
respites for all workers, men and women alike. 

Many of the women war workers are young. Their 
health is vital to the welfare of the nation both now and 
in the future. Overstrain, working and lifting beyond 
their strength might not tell until later years. In the white 
heat of war fervor many of these considerations may be 
neglected, with serious consequences. 

Thus many women war workers are trying to carry a 
fifty-hour factory schedule on a debutante’s diet. When 
John takes a job, some woman in the family gets up to 
make him a hot breakfast, no matter what the hour, be- 
cause John doesn’t know how to get his own. But when 
Mary goes to work, the family sleeps on, leaving Mary 
to get her breakfast, or skip it, as she often does when she 
has to be on her way by six in the morning. A ten-hour- 
day brings her home after dark. No time for shopping or 
marketing. Yet Mary, as a potential mother, is the one 
whose health and strength should have the extra sate- 
guards. 

Too many women add a factory job to their regular 
home jobs. As one of them said, “It’s like having twins.” 
With men, there’s usually someone in the background, 
attending to food, laundry, and housecleaning, and the 
other everyday routines. . 

Many a woman war worker who steps out of her home 
for the first time is making a sacrifice equal to the sol- 
dier’s. Communities where large numbers of home wom- 
en are being called to work have an obligation to shoulder 
some of their old burdens, burdens vital to others as well. 
In England women who are not working in factories serve 
as home aids, doing house work and marketing for the 
women employed. Mrs. Roosevelt and Mary Anderson of 
the Women’s Bureau advocate centers in each war indus- 
try area for the preparation of food which can be bought 


and taken home. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


Plastic face shields and hats that cover the back hair 


The government policy is that women with young 
children shall not be encouraged to work outside the home 
but that if they do, adequate facilities shall be provided 
for the care of their children. The government has made 
certain provisions to supply funds and supervisory aid to 
set up such facilities, but the responsibility rests primarily 
with the local’ community. In theory, government pro- 
grams step in where war production is being interfered 
with through lack of child care facilities; and the welfare 
of children and of working mothers is at stake. In prac- 
tice, these programs and funds are hedged about with 
many restrictions. The need for child care is acute, but 
the facilities are woefully inadequate in practically all the 
critical war areas. 

Younger children are being locked in, or left to the 
care of older brothers and sisters, or makeshift foster care. 
Delinquency is mounting among older children. Many 
mothers do a half-hearted job or are frequently absent 
from their machines because of concern about their chil- 
dren. The price we are paying for society’s neglect of 
the children of working mothers is already serious. 


Absenteeism and Unions 


ABSENTEEISM IS A SERIOUS THREAT TO THE WAR PRODUCTION 
effort. Captain Eddie Rickenbacker thinks of lost days m 
war plants in terms of the rubber rafts that kept him and 
his companions afloat in the Pacific and the planes that 
searched for and rescued them. Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, regional director of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for New York, reported recently that six out of 
every 100 workers in war plants are away from their jobs 
daily. Absenteeism is higher among women than among 
men. As the proportion of women workers increases, 
absenteeism also seems likely to increase, 
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Not in England, nor in Russia. Woman operating a crane in the Gary plant of the American Bridge Company 


The higher proportion of absenteeism among women 
is supposed to reflect on the ability of women to stand up 
under the burden of war jobs. But does it? 

A careful analysis of absenteeism, made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, reveals that the home responsibilities 
of women are unquestionably an important factor. The 
hours women actually work are not indicated by the time 
card in the factory. One large war plant reports current 
absence rates at 4.8 percent for men and 7.4 for women. 
Another gives the percentage as 5.2 for men and 8.5 for 
women, and these are typical figures. 

In another war plant, however, where the absence rates 
for men and women on the day shift were respectively 
5.2 and 6.9 percent, the difference between absences for 
men and women on the evening shift was fractional and 
the absence rate for women on the night shift was lower 
than that of women on the day shift. As women on the 
night shift are likely to be those with fewer home re- 
sponsibilities, this would seem to indicate that freedom 
from the dual job of home maker and war worker re- 
‘duces absenteeism. 

Labor, not too enthusiastic over the sudden entry of 
large numbers of women into its ranks, is becoming re- 
alistic about the fact, and here and there almost ardent. 
The AFL at its convention in Toronto in October, passed 
a resolution which said: “Their [women’s] Participation 
in our bona fide trade unions in such occupations in 
which they are being called to serve is a matter of deep- 
est concern to our movement. . . . Every possible en- 
couragement and assistance should be granted to unions 
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seeking to enlist women in our movement.” 

Says Philip Murray of the CIO: “Particularly during 
the war we welcome the employment of women in war 
production to take the places of men who are called into 
the armed forces, and our unions are eager to enroll them 
into their ranks and to give them all the benefits which 
unionism can bring.” 

Women have been accepted by the unions in the muni- 
tions industry, which expects women presently to con- 
stitute two thirds or more of its labor force. The Boiler- 
makers’ Union, which barred women before the war, is 
now admitting them. A woman has been elected presi- 
dent of a steelworkers’ local in Atlanta, Ga. Seventeen 
percent of the national staff of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America are now women, 
as against 2 percent a year ago. 

According to Mary Anderson of the Women’s Bureau, 
the women union members in this country have increased 
from 1,000,000 a year ago to 3,500,000. The Woman’s 
Trade Union League has started a class to train women 
for union leadership. Though some local unions remain 


sulky about women members, this is one more front 


is argo be heard the cry: “Look out, men, here we 
come! 


Women for the Farms 


WOMEN ARE GOING TO HAVE To TAKE OVER IN LARGE NUM- 

bers on the farms. Many farmers find themselves facing © 
a desperate labor shortage. Sons have been taken by the 
draft, hired men are off to the war plants. The Okies 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


and the Arkies have vanished with the boom in war pro- 
duction and with tire and gasoline rationing, the cotton 
choppers and pickers are building ships and tanks. The 
ranks of farm labor have been thinned to a record low 
while farmers are asked to produce a record high. 

Women must fill the gaps. Unfortunately many wo- 
men cannot perform certain heavy farm tasks, particu- 
larly urban women. Further, much farm work requires 
skill and experience, not to be quickly gained. 

In December 1942—the low point of the year—8,000,000 
people were employed in agriculture. By the time of the 
seasonal peak of the 1943 planting and harvesting, an 
additional 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 workers will be needed. 

There are two official agencies concerned with the task 
of securing farm workers—the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice through its local offices and the Department of Agri- 
culture through its county war boards. Campaigns to 
recruit workers are under way. Courses are being given 
in agricultural colleges and in some of the vocational 
schools through the country to train novices—mainly 
women—for farm work. In this country we have no 
national Land Army, as have England and Canada, al- 
though some states have organized land armies of women. 

The mobilization of women in Oregon in 1942 offers 


a most constructive approach to the problem of mobiliz- 


ing labor for the farms. With the state dependent in 
large measure upon seasonal farm labor to harvest its 
large specialty crops, some citizens with foresight re- 
alized early last year that the crisis would have to be met. 
In fact, the future need for women in all fields of work 
was anticipated when the governor appointed Oregon’s 
leading clubwoman, Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar, to be di- 
rector of the Board for Mobilization of Women. 

In truly pioneer style, Oregon inaugurated the first 
statewide, house-to-house mobilization of all adult women. 
A census carried out in the early months of 1942 listed 
502,000 women over seventeen years of age, and their 
skills. This represented 79 percent of the 1940 census 
figures. At the time the only actual need foreseen was 
the harvesting of Oregon’s crops, but the need for women 
in the state’s war industries was in the offing. Since then, 
11,600 women have gone to work in Portland plants and 
many others have been referred to training classes. The 
Kaiser Corporation has just surveyed every job in its 
Portland-Vancouver shipyards to determine how many 
eventually can be filled by women. The estimate now is 
about 34 percent. 

The census, made by 7,000 volunteers specially trained 


- for the job, began in the teeth of winter over a year ago, 


in cities, on farms, beside rivers and in forests where 
“stump” ranchers have their cabins. The interviewers 
used every known means of travel—boats, automobiles, 
bicycles, snowshoes and skis, horse-drawn farm wagons, 


planes. One woman volunteer, trapped at home by the 


aftermath of an ice storm which tied up all surface ve- 


_hicles, skied to an airport, chartered a private plane, at- 


tended an important meeting 100 miles away and returned 
to her own hearthside—all in one afternoon. 

With that kind of spirit the women of Oregon were 
signed up and the 1942 crop saved. A total of more 


than 60 percent of last year’s farm workers were women 
Sand children; 39,150 women enlisted to work on farms. 


This year with an even greater shortage of farm help an- 
ticipated, Oregon is starting earlier and going at the 


problem even more systematically. 


The U. S. Employment Service gathered a wealth of 
data over the state during last year’s harvest season, in- 
cluding crop calendar, production, number of workers 
needed for harvest activity. Based on this material, the 
USES produced illustrated manuals showing how crops 
are harvested by volunteer labor. Schools, church groups, 
clubs and organizations of all kinds have been making 
plans during the winter to get in 1943’s expected bumper 
crops. 

In every USES office located near an agricultural region, 
enlistments for farm labor are being made, stimulated 
by local groups. Farmers everywhere are being urged to 
report their expected labor needs through the county agri- 
cultural War Boards. 

In the meantime, efforts are in progress to improve the 
conditions of farm work, to provide better housing facili- 
ties, to establish fair wage scales. Community agencies 
are at work on these problems, particularly housing, and 
are planning to do something about recreation for the new 
farm workers. Committees of volunteers are recruiting 
women. If large numbers of women give only two weeks 
apiece in harvesting time, the total will help save vital 
crops. : 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker of the U. S. Office 
of Education is urging nationwide training of student 
groups to lend a hand on the farms. He estimates that 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 farm helpers can be made 
available through such a program. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard estimates that a volunteer land army of 
3,500,000 will be required to meet the farm labor situation 
this year. 


When Peace Comes 


MucH OF THE NEW WORK WOMEN ARE TAKING OVER IS NOT 
as new as it seems. We tend to forget that the American 
factory system was first established on the assumption that 
women (and children) would operate the machines. The 
proportion of women in the war industries is but little, if 
any, greater than the proportion of women in the peace- 
time textile trades. The difference is threefold: the shift 
from traditionally known woman’s to man’s work, the 
much larger total volume of workers needed, and the 
pressure under which the work must be done. 

The large scale movement of women into every avenue 
of industry, even if they move out again in equal volume 
when peace comes, will not be without marked effects. 
Many operations will have been eased and expedited, many 
labor saving and safety devices permanently introduced— 
and many amenities. All of these things are good for 
men too. Industry as a whole will be the gainer. 

Women will have made further progress in establish- 
ing the principle of equal pay for equal work, in over- 
coming the idea that they cannot do “man’s work,” in 
breaking down the prejudices and discriminations of labor 
unions and employers. It will be up to women to main- 
tain these gains, even as on the international front it will 
be up to the Allied peoples to maintain the rights and 
freedoms for which they have fought. 

And when the women of America leave the machines. 
and lathes, lay down their tools, take off their work clothes, 
and go back to their homes, they will have the satisfaction, 
above all, of knowing—with the women of England and 
Russia and China—that they were called upon to do the 
impossible, as women have been through the ages, and 
that they did not fail. ; 


Taxes Are Good for You 


To Americans staggering under the 
the first payment of an income tax, 
ever had to pay; to citizens who this y 
meet the largest national budget of 
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March 15 reality of what is to some 
to others the highest tax they have 
ear must face what it will mean to 


all time in any country — this 


economist talks like their family physician. 


JUsT As SURELY AS OUR PLANES, GUNS, TANKS, AND SHIPS ARE 
weapons of victory—so are the taxes we pay. 

As members of a community fighting a total war for 
survival, as consumers—even as taxpayers—taxes are good 
for us. They are good for us in much the same way as 1s 
bitter medicine prescribed by the doctor when we are 
running a fever. In both cases the end result is worth the 
unpleasantness involved, and—to carry the analogy fur- 
ther—a knowledge of the necessity for and effectiveness 
of the medicine makes it easier to take. 


Inflation—the Gremlin of Our Economy 


‘TAXES ARE THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE AGAINST UNCON- 
trolled inflation. Inflation out of control is not merely 
harmful; it is disastrous. If past history means anything, 
inflation can disorganize the entire economic structure of 
the United States. It can seriously undermine our war ef- 
fort. When prices soar up and up, emphasis shifts from 
production as a central source of profits to speculation and 
hoarding as a lucrative source of profits. When inflation 
reaches the “galloping” stage, there is a flight from money 
to commodities. Bank deposits, bonds, and other money 
claims are liquidated and together with money hoards 
are used for the-purchase of goods, a process which gives 
the increase in prices a new and powerful stimulus. As 
the real value of the dollar fluctuates wildly from month 
to month, and ever upwards, all contractual relations be- 
tween debtors and creditors become so disordered as to be 
almost meaningless. Labor is certain to put up a fight to 
keep wages in line with ever-increasing prices; producers 
are certain to seek higher prices to meet rising labor costs; 
the middlemen are certain to try to avoid a squeeze. 
Under such circumstances, concentration on the crucial 
job of war production is difficult. Spurting prices become 
the main concern of business and labor, and the war effort 
suffers. : 

Moreover, inflation means increased costs for the gov- 
ernment, and an “inflated” war budget means that just 
so much more must be raised in taxes or through borrow- 
ing. 


Inflation is itself a form of taxation—a haphazard and 


brutal form of taxation. It eats away incomes as surely as 


do taxes—but in an entirely unpredictable and inequitable 


fashion and without bringing the proceeds into the na- 
tional Treasury. If, in 1943, prices rise to such an extent 
that we are forced to pay $1,500 for food, clothing, and 
shelter that cost $1,200 in 1942, we are in effect paying a 
new $300 “tax”—not a tax that helps finance the war, but 
an illusionary windfall for a few individuals and a gain 
for the profiteers. 


There has been so etch talk about inflation that it may 


income for producing goods which go to the battlefronts 


have an unreal sound. Your reaction may be: “I know 
prices have gone up, and there are a number of shortages 
—I miss my second cup of coffee. But my income 1s higher 
than it used to be and I have been able to save quite a 
bit more money than before. Then, too, we have price 
control and rationing of scarce goods. The talk of run- 
away inflation seems completely exaggerated.” 


Inflation May Be Around the Corner 


WHat Is IT, THEN, THAT HAS MADE THE ECONOMISTS AND 
many of the government officials warn the nation—Cas- 
sandra-wise—of the danger of disastrous inflation? The 
threat of inflation stems from the staggering  require- 
ments of total war. The production of the instruments 
of war now requires more than half of all our resources, 
both human and material. For some time we were able 
to have both guns and butter. When we first began to 
arm, much of our manpower and resources were un- 
employed. It was possible, therefore, to increase the pro- 
duction of goods for civilian use at the same time that 
war goods were being turned out in an ever-increasing 
stream. Before the death knell sounded for “business- 


as-usual,” not only were the civilian needs provided for, 


but the production of non-war goods far exceeded the 
demand, and large stockpiles were built up. 

We have long since passed the both-guns-and-butter 
stage. Unemployment has given way to manpower short- 
ages. War industries as well as the armed services are 
continually drawing workers away from industries pro- 
ducing for civilians. More and more of the flow of miner- 
als, metals, and other materials is being diverted into war 
production channels. There is no way to escape the fact 
that the output necessary to wage total war can be pro- 
vided only by curtailing production of civilian goods. This — 
inevitably means less food, less clothing, less of almost 
everything for civilian consumption. 

Today a large proportion of wage earners are receiving 


and not to the market. Similarly, other forms of income 
such as dividends and interest are coming from produc-- 
tion of war goods—an ever-increasing production. Thus 

the shrinking supply of consumers goods is being bid for 
by an ever-increasing flow of money. Bulging inventories _ 
have permitted the retailers to continue to supply their 
customers with a large variety of goods which are no. 
longer being produced or the production of which has 


long since been sharply curtail d ; 
dwindling and aint es ean mete foe ea 


pendent on what the small iene es completely de- 


mended er of remaining non- 
war industries can supply. Th ee gi 
. 3 . € mone . 2 
receivers will, how y paid out to income 


ever, continue to increase. Everyone 


knows that when two or three people want to buy the 
same pair of shoes, the price of the shoes goes up; that, in 
general, when demand exceeds supply, the result is higher 
prices. 

A few figures will serve to reveal the dimensions of this 
problem. Many variables enter in, of course, but there is 
a consensus among experts as to the general magnitudes 
involved. It is expected that during the calendar year 1943 
the total of the income to be received by all individuals 
in the nation, after business taxes are paid, will reach 
$135,000,000,000. Even after all individual taxes are paid 
to federal, state, and local governments (under existing 
tax laws), there will remain for spending or saving well 
above $115,000,000,000. An optimistic estimate of the sup- 
ply of goods and services which will be available to con- 
sumers in 1943 is seventy billion dollars worth, at present 
prices. It can be expected, then, that there will be an excess 
of $45,000,000,000 of purchasing power—a $45,000,000,000 
inflation threat. A good part of this excess will be put 
away into savings and not offered for goods in the mar- 
ket; the best estimates of annual current saving run at 
less than $25,000,000,000. If this rate of saving is main- 
tained there still will be left $20,000,000,000 of purchasing 
power in excess of consumer goods available. Here we 
have: what economists call the “inflationary gap”—the 
amount of excess purchasing power that is certain to exert 
upward pressure on prices unless the excess is absorbed 
by the government or is rigidly controlled. 

In 1941 and 1942 there was far less purchasing power 
available to consumers than is anticipated in 1943, and at 
the same time there were more goods and services avail- 
able for private purchase. Yet during these two years, the 
cost of living rose about 20 percent, so that at the end of 
1942 it took roughly $1,200 to buy food, clothing, shelter, 
and other necessities which cost only $1,000 early in 1941. 
From the average consumer’s point of view, that is about 
equivalent to a 20 percent sales tax without any exemp- 
tions. Think of what could happen this year if the excess 
purchasing power is not drained off. 


The Black Market and the Empty Larder 


WHERE DO PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING FIT INTO THIS 
picture? Their crucial importance in a wartime economy 
is universally recognized. Without the enforced stabiliza- 


tion of prices and the rationing of scarce goods, the fight — 


against inflation would be hopeless. The health of the 
nation would be endangered. Profiteering, injustice, re- 
sentment, and chaos would be the new Four Horseinen. 
Yet here are newspaper headlines a year after Pearl Har- 


bor: 


Angry Public Swamps OPA with Complaints 
of Ration and Price Law Violations 


Wide Evasion Seen on Meat Ceiling 


Huge Black Market in Gas Reported 


We hear a great deal about bureaucratic mistakes, about 
2 morass of red tape, and what not. We cannot escape the 
fact, however, that even the most perfect price and ra- 
tioning control agency must have before it an impossible 
enforcement task as long as money is “burning holes” in 
millions of pockets. There are always some unscrupulous 
ndividuals who will risk the penalties of the law as long 


Fitzpatrick in the St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch 
Dangers on the Home Front 


as there is a huge profit to be made out of breaking the 
law. We learned that to the sound of gunfire during the 
prohibition era. While the overwhelming majority of the 
people put patriotism above their appetites, some do not. 

Everyone knows by this time what a black market is. 
The sliding panel, the back hotel rooms, the large suit- 
case, may have given way to newer techniques of the 
“open sesame,” but the bootlegger can be counted upon to 
find a way. Of course you will get your coupons for 
meats, canned goods, coffee and sugar, and the prices 
will be plainly marked on the grocer’s wall. But what 
will happen when your grocer’s shelves are empty because 
the food has been diverted to the black market some- 
where along the line? Coupons make very poor eating. 

The important thing is that the black market merchant 
will risk heavy penalties only if there is a large profit to 
be made. And as long as big money is being offered for 
the scarce commodities, the honest consumer will go with- 
out. There is only one real solution—excess purchasing 
power must be drained off. 

We as a nation have determined that all sacrifices nec- 
essary for victory shall be made. We realize now that this 
means pulling our belts in tight. There is a limited supply 
of goods to go around. If we are to build the necessary 
planes, tanks, ships, and guns, our standard of living must 
be lowered. That is the thing we taxpayers must keep in 
mind. The taxes we must pay are not supposed to be what 
we can spare over and above what is needed to maintain 
our former standard of living—they are meant to lower 
our living standards. 


Why Not Shift the Burden to Future Generations? 


IF WE MUST MAKE SO MANY SACRIFICES TODAY, WHY NOT 
shift some of the costs to future generations by borrowing 
instead of taxing? The answer is that the real costs of war 
cannot be shifted. 


Choosing to devote over half of all we produce to the 
purposes of war, we must necessarily live on the remain- 
ing half. If, in 1944, we decide to devote two thirds of 
our national product to the purposes of war, we shall 
make payment by living a spartan life on the remaming 
third. We cannot borrow from goods and services that 
will be produced in, say, 1960. No financial hocus-pocus 
can enable us to levy on the future. A smaller supply of 
goods and services for private consumption, plus harder 
work now, constitute the price civilians must pay to win 
the war. 

What, then, is the effect of borrowing? When the gov- 
ernment borrows money, it gives in return a promise, 1 
the form of a bond or note, to pay at some future date. 
When the time arrives, the government returns to the 
bondholder an equal amount of money, plus any interest 
that may have accumulated. To repay the debt and pay 
the interest, it uses money obtained through taxation. In 
other words, the money merely changes hands—from the 
taxpayer to the bondholder. 

Borrowing by the government today, then, will bring 
about a certain amount of redistribution of wealth and 
income within the nation after the war. But borrowing 
does not in any way enable us to transfer goods and serv- 
ices from future generations to the present, nor to lessen 
the sacrifices that we must make now. 


Bank Borrowing and Inflation 


ALTHOUGH BORROWING DURING THE WAR WILL NOT LIGHTEN 
the real costs of the war, it does have certain other effects, 
depending on how much is borrowed and from whom. 

When the government borrows from individuals or 
from non-banking institutions, the amount of purchasing 
power available for current spending is reduced. On the 
other hand, when the Treasury borrows from commercial 
banks, purchasing power is not absorbed but, rather, new 
money is created, just as surely as if it came off the print- 
ing press. When the banks buy federal securities, the 
government is credited on the banks’ books with check- 
ing deposits. The government then proceeds to issue 
checks on such deposits to pay its expenses: to its per- 
sonnel, to manufacturers in payment for war goods, and 
to other creditors. Such checks represent spendable money. 
The creation of the bank deposits, then, means the crea- 
tion of new purchasing power. The checks issued mean 
income for someone; they become part of the national 
income. 

Considering the serious inflationary pressure of today, 
it becomes clear why the Treasury is making such strenu- 
ous efforts to obtain as much of its funds as possible from 
non-bank sources. For whatever it does not get in taxes 
and by borrowing from individuals and non-banking in- 
stitutions, it must get by having commercial banks cre- 
ate deposits for it. That is important. Since the war 
bill must be paid, the less the government raises in taxes 
and from non-bank borrowing, the more new purchasing 
power 1s created. 


In contrast, voluntary loans to the government by in- 


dividuals and non-banking institutions can be expected 
to reduce current purchasing power. Yet this method of 
war finance has certain limitations. Unless the money 
spent for war bonds has been diverted from that part of 
income ordinarily spent for current consumption, there 
is simply a change in the disposition of people’s savings. 


the postwar government may 


ent bonds are purchased with 
would be used to purchase pri- 
dle bank deposits are used for 
there is little net gain in the 


That is, when governm 
money which ordinarily | 
vate securities, or when 1 
the acquisition of war bonds, 


fight against inflation. 
Ae is Paeeseble of course, to tell just how much of the 


money going into war bonds is diverted from hie 
consumption and how much of it is going in n 
other form of savings. Certainly a good part of it is in 
the latter category. Even under the stress of a total war, 
it is difficult to lower voluntarily a standard of living to 
which one has become accustomed. Moreover, saving 1s 
to a large extent a matter of habit. We cannot expect 
people who are accustomed to spending their entire in- 
come, as is the case with many present-day workers, to 
acquire within a short period of time the habit of steady 
saving. Nor can we expect trustees of an institution or 
directors of a corporation to buy more government securl- 
ties than is called for by their investment plans.” For these 
reasons, among others, voluntary lending to the govern- 
ment can make only a limited contribution to the diver- 
sion of excess purchasing power. 

The major reliance must necessarily be placed upon tax- 
ation. Money withdrawn through taxes is money which 
cannot possibly be used to bid up the prices of the limited 
supply of consumers goods. The check we make out to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue is one instalment on 
an insurance policy—insurance against economic chaos, 
against black market bootlegging, against a ball and chain 
about our war effort. 


Debt and the Four Freedoms 


AND WHAT OF THE FUTURE? WE HOPE TO GAIN AFTER THE 
war a greater degree of security—not only freedom from 
fear, but freedom from want as well. Toward this goal, 
also, the taxes paid make a real contribution. They can 
help to win the peace. 

What the government does not receive in taxes, it must 
borrow. Our national debt is already well past the $100,- 
000,000,000 mark. According to the recent Budget Mes- 
sage of the President, it is estimated that the debt will 
reach $210,000,000,000 by June 30, 1944. If the war lasts 
beyond the spring of 1944, the debt will be even higher, of 
course. That means that our national interest bill in post- 


war years may be as much as five and a half or six billion 
dollars annually. 


~~ 


Such a sum need not necessarily be embarrassing. If. 


our ees income after the war remains at levels com- 
parable to our wartime income, say $110,000,000,000 or 
$120,000,000,000, the debt need not be a disruptive factor. 
Nonetheless there are several uncomfortable features to 
this. Consider the fact that in no year during the 1930’s 
did total federal expenditures reach $10,000,000,000. Cer- 
tainly we can expect far greater federal budgets after the 
war than we had before the war. We have set all our 
sights higher. Both our national resources and our na- 
tional needs and aspirations are reaching ever-higher levels. 
Yet even with budgets well over twice the size of those in 
the ao an annual interest bill of $5,500,000.000 or 
more will impose a serious el] mae r 
oN Ne Se element of rigidity in our 

It is generally assumed that inte ill h 

1 rest charges will h 
first call on the public purse. The dale i inane 


feel impelled to 


limit cer-— 


tain social expenditures to keep the federal budget within 
what it may consider acceptable bounds. Thus, it is very 
much within the realm of possibility that an enormous 
interest bill will result in smaller appropriations for so- 
cial security, education, health, housing, rehabilitation 
and similar social services. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF MAKING THE Four FREEDOMS A 
reality for all members of our society, such an eventuality 
would be unfortunate even at a time when our economy 
may be running at full capacity. How much more seri- 
ous would it be if after the war we should experience a 
period of depression and unemployment. When there 
exists the reverse of the current situation, when total ex- 
penditures fall far below our capacity to produce goods 
and services for the market, as was the case during the 
thirties, the result is deflation and unemployment. 

We have learned that in such conditions it is impera- 
tive to increase effective purchasing power, and thus the 
total of expenditures. The creation of new purchasing 
power chiefly through borrowing from deposit-creating 
banks—and the channeling of such new money into the 
hands of consumers and into development projects which 
stimulate private investment—serves to vitalize the entire 
economy. The potency of governmental borrowing and 
expenditures is being demonstrated in a startling fashion 
before our very eyes today. 

If we come out of the war with a staggering national 
debt and enormous annual interest charges, there may 
well be hesitancy in creating additional debt for the pur- 
pose of combating postwar depression. The demands for 
retrenchment are certain to be strong. If an attempt is 
made to finance the debt and interest payments, together 
with other governmental expenditures, through taxation, 
it will be extremely difficult to avoid draining heavily 
money which would otherwise go into consumption or 
new investment. The effect on the economy is almost 
certain to be depressing. At best, the large scale redistri- 
bution of wealth and income which will inevitably be 
involved in turning over huge sums of money to bond- 
holders will pose serious problems for the postwar econ- 
omy. Thus, by taking the easier course of borrowing 
heavily during the war we may seriously blunt the very 
weapons we will need after the war for combating de- 
pression and unemployment. Every dollar paid today in 
taxes means one dollar less in borrowing, and just that 
much more flexibility and freedom in creating a_ real 
measure of security when peace comes. 


The Feathered Nest and the Postwar Economy 


But THAT Is NoT ALL. WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL ABOUT THE 
fact that purchases of war bonds will create a backlog of 
buying power after the war. Under certain circumstances, 
however, such a backlog can turn out to be an element of 
embarrassment rather than a blessing. After the war, 
with all its sacrifices, shortages, and. tensions, the desire 
fo relax and ‘splurge will be very strong indeed. People 
will want to cash in their bonds and buy the many things 
they had to do without during the war. If there is an 
snormous amount of war bonds outstanding at the end 
of hostilities, the liquidation of government securities with- 
in a short period after the war is certain to reach great 
roportions. 
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The effective purchasing power available may be 
enormous. But what of the supply of goods and services? 
Obviously, stocks of goods brought over from the war 
period will be extremely limited, the national larder will 
be at a low point. Moreover, the process of reconversion 
from war production to civilian production -will take time 

‘or certain industries, a great deal of time. Under such 
conditions, the inflationary pressures would be immense. 
The result? A longer period during which price control 
and rationing will be necessary, and the continuation of 
extremely heavy taxes to drain off excess purchasing 
power, until goods and services available for consumption 
can “catch up.” And if the demands for the relaxation 
of wartime controls are overwhelming, we may be swept 
up into a disastrous inflation—an inflation that could re- 
duce by half or more the value of every pay envelope, of 
every bank account, of every insurance policy, every bond. 

From the standpoint of this consideration, compulsory 
saving is preferable to voluntary saving. In reality, com- 
pulsory saving is a tax which is refunded in whole or in 
part at a later date. It is possible under a compulsory sav- 
ing scheme to give the governmental authorities discretion 
as to the time when the repayments are to be made, say 
within a range of ten years after the close of hostilities. 
Thus, it would be possible to postpone the making of 
refunds until the time when the inflationary pressures 
were eased and when an injection of consumer spending 
power into the economy would promote a fuller utiliza- 
tion of our resources rather than a windfall to profiteers. 

Great as are the sacrifices which civilians must make 
during wartime, they are as nothing compared with those 
made by our fighting men. A civilian may feel very 
patriotic when he deprives himself of something he would 
like to have in order to buy a war bond. But at the same 
time he is making an investment which will bring a 
sure return at a.later date, and with interest. The man 
in the armed services, however, is in no position to set 
aside a patriotic nest-egg. He cannot buy many bonds 
on $50 a month. When the soldiers return, they, as tax- 
payers, will have to give up part of their incomes so that 
the bondholders can be paid. Thus it is a matter of 
simple justice not only that wartime profiteering be out- 
lawed but that no great lien be put on the future incomes 
of the men now in service. If after the war the civilians 
can cash in their bonds for great sums of money, we 
should not be surprised if the new American Legion asks 
for—and gets—a whopping big bonus. And we, the tax- 
payers, will have to foot the bill. 


THE WAR BILL MUST BE PAID AND THE REAL COSTS OF WAR 
must be borne today. We cannot depend entirely on any 
one method of financing the staggering costs of total war; 
a combination of methods of war finance is needed—a 
combination which will secure the most vigorous war 
effort and the greatest degree of equity. We can achieve 
that combination only by placing major reliance on a 
wisely conceived tax program. If we fail to distribute 
the burdens of the war deliberately by taxation, inflation 
will step in and do the job for us—and do it badly. If we 
let ourselves be hypnotized by the seeming painlessness 
of borrowing, and permit a huge debt to pile up during 
the war, we may wake up to find that we have blunted 
certain of the tools that we shall need so badly in build- 
ing a freer and more secure society. 
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Sick Men Can’t Fight 


“Something will be done,” said Sa 


by KATHRYN CLOSE 


n Antonio’s police commissioner and the 


health authorities, when confronted with the appalling number of new 


cases of venereal disease in army camp 


5 near their city. Something was. 


Here is a vivid account of how a town cleaned up, and of problems left 


unsolved. 


“A TRADITIONALLY GLAD-TIME TOWN,” WROTE A TEXAN RE- 
cently of San Antonio, a city continuously being called on 
the carpet by reformers and indignant journalists because 
of its high disease rates, bad housing conditions, and 
weird political shennanigans. In a setting of palms and 
cactus, old Spanish missions and a serpentine river that 
engagingly turns up every few blocks, no matter which 
direction you walk, San Antonio is one of the few large 
cities in the United States that has escaped the stamp of 
standardization. But it is true that until a year ago in this 
“ancient Spanish town pretending to be American” the 
line between gaiety and vice was hard to discern. A “re- 
stricted district” was traditional and the names of its by- 
ways were known throughout the world. Even an illus- 
trated map of the city, hanging in a public museum, desig- 
nated Metamoras Street with pictures of enticing senor- 
itas, and the balloon caption, Buenas noches, sefor. 

To San Antonians the situation was no cause for ex- 
citement. It had always been thus. Let the world laugh, 
or view with alarm, or come to gape. This was San An- 
tonio’s affair. And most of San Antonio’s citizens, if they 
thought about it at all, believed in the toleration of a “seg- 
regated district.” What else could be practical in a city 
frequented by a large number of army regulars, stationed 
at old Fort Sam Houston with its gates within the-city 
limits; and by cow-hands of the great South Texas cattle 
ranches in town after weeks of loneliness in the wide open 
spaces? A few public spirited citizens who condemned 
“segregation” as a health hazard to the whole city were 
voices in the wilderness. ; 

With the approach of the war, however, there were 
many persons who were appalled by the high rate of re- 
jections for venereal disease among the army selectees 
from San Antonio, and who began to wonder whether 
the city better not “do something” when the army per- 


‘sonnel in the area doubled, tripled, and then became a 

secret, as old “Fort Sam” and nearby Kelly and. 
1 Fields were expanded and new army bases 
t sot iles away. They knew that the: -- 
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San Antonio may be built in the Spanish style, popu- 
lated by Mexicans (at least 40 percent), and frequented ~ 
by United States army men, but it is run by Texans, cat- — 
tlemen with a history of individualism that renders in- 
sipid the rugged individualism of your northern indus- 
trialists. Most Texans have little regard for what effete 
easterners might think of their actions. If the idea of a 
singing governor catches their fancy they elect one, and 
pass him on to Washington when they tire of him at home. 
If they believe a red light district keeps a cow-hand from 
marriage and desertion of the ranch, they sanction it as a 
necessary evil and turn their minds to other affairs. They 
care little for the opinions of non-Texans, and they resent 
intrusion, particularly by the federal government. Out- 
side advice in once independent Texas, and in San An- 
tonio, which is rather super-Texas, is a thing that is defi- — 
nitely non grata. This makes it somewhat remarkable 
that San Antonio, which a little over a year ago was 
known as the most “wide open” city in the United States, 
today has a venereal disease control program depending 
for its main pivot on a “closed town”; and that this pro- — 
gram is operating through the mutual cooperation of the — 
city, state, federal and army authorities. 

For over a year now the city has been almost tight shut. 
In that period the rate in the surrounding army camps of 
venereal infection contracted in San Antonio’ has dropped — 
to about one sixth of its former level. i 


San Anténio Before the War ve 


To UNDERSTAND WHAT A REVOLUTION: HAS TAKEN “PLACE IT Is: 


necessary to picture the city as it was just before Pearl 
Harbor. ga 


the more presentabl 


be passing by of the advantages he would 
find within. 

The district, however, was the hot spot. 
The rows of cribs—or one room shacks 
—which were rented by the girls for $3 
a night each, were utterly unsanitary and 
filthy. Yet here was where the soldiers 
gathered. On Saturday nights or after 
pay day at the camps it was almost im- 
possible to get through the streets be- 
cause of the milling crowds. It is said 
that the price per visit at a crib was $1 
on army pay day, 50 cents later in the 
week, and 25 cents ten days or so after, 
when soldier money was getting scarce. 
That volume of business must have made 
up for low prices is indicated by the fact 
that the crib landlords had long waiting 
lists and in some instances were raising 
the rents. Crime of every type accom- 
panied the vice, and murder was not un- 
known. This was the district which 
many people naively believed was con- 
trolling prostitution and making the rest 
of the city safe for their daughters, wives, 
and sisters. 


A Private Clinic Comes to Town 


Few AMERICANS ARE CALLOUS TO BAD 
conditions when they really know the 
facts, and San Antonians, for all their 
individualism, are no different from the 
rest of us in this respect. When the fig- 
ures of selective service rejections made 
them aware of the disease in their midst 
they looked around for a remedy. The 
one that first caught their attention was 
easy to take. It required no drastic 
change in the community set-up nor in 
the order of their thoughts. And, what 
is more, it was not expensive. On the 
contrary, it seemed heaven-sent, for it 
was offered to them free. 

Since it was free they can hardly com- 
plain because it did not work. And 
though it was greeted with enthusiasm 
that resounded throughout the nation, 
there are some who say that it was not 
‘tried long enough to be given:a chance. 
The argument is academic, for San An- 
tonians have since found another remedy 
that does work. 

The first remedy was a private clinic 
offering examination and treatment fa- 
cilities for “women who are either active 
or passive carriers of venereal infection.” 
It was brought to town by a chemist 
from Oklahoma, who was alleged to 
have had the backing of a rich oil man, 
and who maintained that his chief inter- 
est.in setting up the clinic was to experi- 
ment on a prophylactic for women. The 
prophylactic has never been proved ef- 
fective and has since been pronounced 
impractical by medical authorities. How- 
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In “the district” For Rent signs in English and Spanish. Top, empty “cribs.” 
Center, a Mexican family remains after the police removed their neighbors. 
Bottom, the gaping doors of a former honky-tonk which had rooms in the rear. 
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ever, the novelty of the idea attracted enough attention 
for it to be hailed as a discovery in a national news week- 
ly and at least one widely read metropolitan newspaper of 
the East. The chemist was welcomed to San Antonio with 
enthusiasm and promised all kinds of cooperation by the 
city authorities. 

This is not to intimate that the city health department 
had failed to make an effort to control venereal disease. 
Long years before, the department had opened a venereal 
disease treatment clinic in one wing of the Robert Greene 
county hospital, and when the national venereal disease 
control program came along in 1936 federal assistance was 
obtained in securing medicines and supplies. Examuna- 
tion and initial treatment were also provided at the local 
jail, though equipment was not of the most modern type 
available. 

But city health funds were too low to supply the regu- 
lar weekly examinations of all prostitutes which was of- 
fered by the new clinic. Here at last was a chance to add 
regulation to segregation. The city used its police force 
to round up known prostitutes for examination, as well 
as to insist that those found infected appear for treatment. 
Health cards were issued indicating the date of last exam- 
ination. Though the cards did not go so far as to state 
that the holder was free of venereal infection, they were 
prized highly by most of the women, who hung them on 
the walls of their rooms or even used them in soliciting 
business. 

There are two well known but frequently overlooked 
facts: one is that newly contracted syphilis does not always 
show up on first examination; another that a prostitute’s 
freedom from disease at one moment means nothing so 
far as the next moment is concerned. It is said that indi- 
vidual crib girls'in San Antonio took care of as many as 
twenty to sixty customers a night. This might explain 
why the venereal disease rates in the army camps sur- 
rounding the city remained high in spite of the Okla- 


homa chemist’s new treatment: program. 


Andetson Clamps Down 

HT HAVE GONE ON FOR SOME 
time if it had not been for a public official hee had ae 
courage to face the facts and to make an about- ace. His 
name is P. L. Anderson, and he is San Antonio's commis- 
sioner of fire and police, a position of some poles im- 
portance in a city which has the commission form of gov- 
ernment. Here is a politician with all the Texas tradition 


of live and let live. He will tell you now that he believed 


s ‘ “ 29s? ee sed re- 
in segregation, “always had”; 1t was only “blue no 


formers” who talked about anything else. As a matter of 
fact, he had come into political power with an adminis- 
tration that was thought of by the underworld as being 
fairly sure to maintain the status quo. But P. L. Ander- 
son had another characteristic common among Texans. 
He was deeply patriotic. Because “this is a shootin’ war 
and sick men can’t shoot,” the army venereal disease rates 
bothered him and he was eager to take steps to bring 
them down. 

His first move had been to support the new clinic; but 
the rates in the camps remained high and the clinic com- 
menced charging fees to the patients it had promised to 
serve free. Commissioner Anderson began to lend an ear 
to “those Washington fellows” who had been offering 
him suggestions for some time. They were the field rep- 
resentatives of the social protection section of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services and of the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association who, backed by the com- 
manding officer of the Eighth Service Command, Major 
General Richard Donovan, were urging the commissioner 
to close the district as the beginning of a well-rounded ven- 
ereal disease control program. “P.L.” hesitated, but when 
he made up his mind he closed not only the district but 
the whole town. At noon one November day in 1941 he 
picked up his telephone and roared to the head of his vice 
squad, who had had no previous 
warning: “I want every house in 
town closed by six o'clock.” Or- 
ders are orders in P. L. Ander- 
son’s police force. All afternoon ~~ 
the commissioner’s telephone 
rang with calls from people, re- 
spectable and otherwise, who 
wanted. to know if he “really 
meant it”; but that night the 
town was closed and the jails 
were full. 

Now, over a year later, the 
district is deserted except for a 
few Mexican families who have 
moved into some of the empty 
cribs — a sad commentary on_ 
housing conditions in the city. 
Only three or four cases reported 
in the past three months have 
had their source in this area. 
But the dire threat that repres-_ 
sion would only scatter prostitu- 
tion throughout the city appar- 
ently has not materialized, for a 
spot map of contact and expo- 
sure points of army venereal dis- 
-€ase cases shows the downtown 


‘THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS MIG 


business district and the areas around railroad stations— 
always favorable for prostitution because of the numerous 
cheap hotels—to be the chief sore spots in the community. 


Local Health Officials and the Public Health Service 


EVEN THE MOST ARDENT ADVOCATES OF REPRESSION DO Nor 
maintain that it alone can wipe 
out venereal disease. Because 
it can never be complete no 
matter how diligently pursued, 
it must go hand in hand with 
all the scientific measures avail- 
able for control. In San An- 
tonio, for a while, it seemed 
that the repression program 
must fail for lack of treatment 
facilities. For when the dis- 
trict closed, the new clinic 
folded. The city clinics at the 
Robert Greene hospital and at 
the jail were inadequately 
staffed and financed and were 
unable to take care of the 
heavy load of infected women 
being rounded up by the po- 
lice. Hopes that more city 
funds would be appropriated 
for the work were dashed 
when the then mayor, C. K. 
Quin, who never had been 
sympathetic to the program, 
announced that it would be 
necessary to cut the expenses 
of the health department in 
order to balance the budget. Fortunately the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service came to the rescue by sending a full 
time epidemiologist and a public health nurse trained in 
venereal disease control to work with the city health de- 
partment in reorganizing and expanding its control pro- 
gram. Federal funds were also made available for the 
salaries of additional professional staff as well as for sup- 
plies and equipment. 

The result of this federal backing is a reinvigorated 
program with its base at two complementary clinics using 
all the latest scientific wrinkles for examination, treatment, 
and case finding. The former Prostitute Clinic at the 
jail has been renamed the Quarantine Clinic. It provides 
examinations for all women picked up by the police on 

-vagrancy charges, or on a health commitment as being 
“reasonably suspected” of having venereal disease. It also 
provides treatment until non-infectious for those among 
them who are found to be diseased. The City Clinic 

(no longer with a large sign “Venereal Disease Clinic” 
over the door) at the Robert Greene hospital continues 
treatment of these women after their release from quar- 
antine, and provides treatment for any other person 1n 

the city or county infected with a venereal disease in any 
of its stages. At present it has some 2,500 cases under 
care. One of the most important aspects of its work is its 
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infection are traced and brought into the clinic for treat- 
ment. é 

; Follow-up is, in fact, a vital phase of the whole pro- 
gram. Much can be done on a voluntary basis through 
the clinic; but because the greatest source of infection is 


Spark plug of the new program was Major General 
Richard Donovan, commanding officer of the Eighth 
Service Command, who urged the city to take action 


follow-up of patient contacts, through which carriers of | 


among irresponsible women, in a large part of its case 
finding the health department must work hand in hand 
with the police department. And because the City Clinic 
naturally does not come into contact with army cases, the 
health department must also work closely with army au- 
thorities in an effort to discover and bring under treat- 
ment sources of infection. 

Repression, it has been said, 
is the pivot of the program. Lt. 
Col. Alonzo F. Brand, the epi- 
demiologist on loan from the 
U.S. Public Health Service to 
San Antonio’s health depart- 
ment, has an analogy he is 
fond of using when lecturing 
to members of the police force 
on their part in venereal dis- 
ease control. He compares ven- 
ereal disease to malaria; pros- 
titutes to malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes; a house of prostitution 
or a segregated district to a 
swamp. 

“Nobody believes that you 
can wipe out malaria by just 
cleaning up the swamps,” 
points. out the colonel, “but 
everybody knows that when 
the swamps are drained the in- 
cidence of the disease is great- 
ly reduced.” 

So San Antonio, with its 
swamps drained, is not entirely 
rid of mosquitoes nor of the 
mud holes which breed them. However, the general opin- 
ion among army venereal disease control officers, the work- 
ers in the city health department, and the members of the 
police force is that the former most dangerous carriers, 
the professional prostitutes, are no longer San Antonio’s 
greatest source of disease. Most of the old time profes- 
sionals, it is believed, have left the city, along with the 
madams and male panderers, in search of a more favor- 
able climate in which to ply their trade. Those who have 
remained to operate clandestinely are finding it rather un- 
profitable. When customers have to be picked up in a 
honky-tonk or on the street corner, and taken to a room 
a block or so away, the volume of trade is necessarily low. 
Added to this difficulty is the unbearable overhead of fre- 
quent $15 vagrancy fines. In a few instances a clever 
front, such as a massage parlor, difficult for the police to 
tear aside in spite of suspicions, has enabled some profes- 
sionals to maintain a clientele—from which soldiers are 
excluded as attracting too much attention. However, on 
the whole, San Antonio is no longer a good feeding 


_ ground for prostitutes. 


The Young Girl Camp Follower 


ANOTHER DISEASE CARRIER, STILL VERY MUCH IN THE PICTURE, 
is capturing the professional prostitute’s erstwhile title of 
“greatest source of infection.” This is her sister of ama- 
teur standing, the promiscuous girl. A transient, usually, 
who has come to town to look up her soldier husband or 
boy friend, or to find work, or just to have a good time, 
she hangs around honky-tonks and beer joints and is 


“nice” to the soldiers whom she likes. Usually of teen-age 


—and sometimes no more than a child—she is caught up 
by the glamor of the uniform and the excitement of war. 
Though she may take money from soldiers because she 1s 
stranded and needs it or because it gives her a chance to 
buy something she has always wanted, her promiscuity 1s 
more a laxness of morality than a business venture. But 
she is gradually drifting into prostitution and she is spread- 
ing disease. 

In San Antonio the promiscuous girl is not a product of 
the repression of prostitution. She was there before the 
new program—she can be found around all army camps 
—but she stands out more as a spreader of disease now 
that the more formidable carriers are deserting the field. 
Perhaps the greatest gap in San Antonio’s whole venereal 
disease control program is the scarcity of facilities or plans 
for dealing with this type of girl. To be sure, the Travel- 
ers Aid Unit of the USO works with as many transient 
girls as possible, interviewing them in the city jail and 
helping them to make arrangements to go home when 
circumstances are favorable. But the unit is not staffed to 
handle all the girls who need attention, and many girls 
who have not gone too far along the downward path to 
be recalled by some thoughtfulness and care on somebody’s 
part, are released from jail when non-infectious witheut 
any plans being made for their rehabilitation. 

A word about the way these girls and their professional 
sisters are apprehended. Some who are obviously paying 
attention to too many soldiers at juke joints, beer parlors, 
or other places of ill repute are picked up by the police on 
vagrancy charges. The sentence is a $15 fine at “$3 a day” 
—that is, five days in jail if the fine cannot be paid. How- 
ever, each pick-up is held long enough before sentence is 
pronounced for results of a venereal disease examination 
to become known. If the girl is found to be infected, the 
vagrancy charges are dropped and she is held in the 
Quarantine Clinic and treated until non-infectious. For a 
syphilitic that means until she has had three injections of 
mapharsen and two of bismuth, or about ten days; for a 
person with gonorrhea, it means until clinical and labora- 
tory tests are negative, which usually takes two weeks or 
longer, depending on response to treatment. When re- 
leased from the Quarantine Clinic patients are given re- 
ferral cards to the City Clinic, which they must attend 
for regular examination and treatment until pronounced 
cured. If they fail to show up at the clinic regularly they 
are subject to arrest and quarantine. 

The same procedure is followed for girls brought to the 
Quarantine Clinic under health commitments. This is 
where the army’s cooperation helps. Contact reports from 
every new army case acquired in the area are sent prompt- 
ly to the local health authorities from the post hospitals. 
San Antonio’s venereal disease division has two special in- 
vestigators and an ingenious cross-file system, devised by 
Colonel Brand, for use in attempting to locate contacts, 
who may be reported merely as Bobbie or Gertie or “a 
blonde who lives in a hotel near a produce market” or a 
girl with “flowers tattooed on her left arm.” When sey- 
eral girls who have formerly been in police court or in 
Quarantine Clinic seem to fit the description, their pic- 
tures are seut out to the army hospital where the patient 
makes the identification. Occasionally when a place of 
contact cannot be identified by description, the army pro- 
vost marshal in San Antonio brings the boy from the 

camp into the city to point out the hotel or honky-tonk 
where the girl hangs out. With such cooperation from 
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reported. 


M. P.’s and Curfew _ 

THE sTATE ENTERS THE PICTURE CHIEFLY THROUGH THE ACIIV- 
ities of the State Liquor Control Board. In Texas, age 
no hard liquor can be sold in eating places, eee oar 

has the power to revoke the license for wines and beer in 
an establishment in which vice and immorality are en- 
couraged or condoned. The board has won the praise of 
the city and army authorities for making the proprietors 
of honky-tonks toe the mark. Employment of hostesses 
as “drink hustlers” is frowned upon, and the former prac- 
tice of allowing a soldier to “buy out” a hostess or a wait- 
ress whom he wants to date is definite ground for license 
revocation. Waitresses, of course, still date soldiers after 
hours and some look on this as a means of supplementing 
their meager incomes. But in many honky-tonks dating 
waitresses are fired, for the proprietors know that their 
establishments are being watched not only by the board’s 
inspectors but by the city vice squad (or if it is outside the 
city limits, by the sheriff's deputies) and also by the mili- 
tary police. es 

Almost as great as a proprietor’s fear of losing his li- 
quor license is his fear of being declared “off limits” by 
the army, for a honky-tonk in San Antonio with no sol- 
diers as customers is a honky-tonk with few customers. 
Another army curb which has hit the honky-tonks is the 
curfew law imposed throughout the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, requiring all soldiers to be off the streets by 11:30 
on week nights and 2 A. M. on Sundays. Army officials 
are of the opinion that because the curfew has prevented 
a lot of drunkenness it has probably also prevented a lot 
of venereal disease. 

Thus, repression of prostitution, case finding and clint 
cal treatment, close surveillance of night spots, and an — 
army curfew comprise the program which has produced _ 
such spectacular results on the rate of disease contracted 
by soldiers who go to San Antonio on their off hours. ¥ 
Constant factors in controlling the rate, of course, are the ~ 
two army prophylactic stations located within the city, 
the prophylactic services available at the camps, and the 
continuous army educational program, but these factors _ 
were present before the city began to sit up and take no- 
tice, at a time when the rates were still high. Most epi- 
demiologists agree that because of human frailty, prophy- — 
lactic services, like repression, cannot be looked to as the — 
final and only answer to the venereal disease problem. 


Police Vigilance 


Few PROGRAMS, NOT EVEN ONE LIKE SAN ANTONIO’S WHICH 
can point to army statistics as evidence of its results, are - 
so remarkable that they contain no room for improve- 
ment. One of the weaknesses of the present venereal dis- 
ease control program in San Antonio is the slim legal 
structure on which the repression program stands. Texas 
ae course, a state law against prostitution under which — 
rd party persons—solicitors, madams, Property owners— 


can be rather heavily sentenc it i 
ed. But it is extreme 
to get evidence, other than ci gta 


lan Circumstantial, in this type of 
case, Any evidence obtained through pretense on eae 


can be thrown out of court as" 
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“entrapment.” Therefore, 


‘SURVEY * 


Racial Roots of War 


by GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


Against a background of experience at home and abroad, the secretary for 
race relations of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
throws light on present tensions and conflicts. Himself the author of 
“The Trend of the Races,’ he draws on a shelf of books which trace the 


origin of myths of racial superiority and their power to influence human 


behavior. 


WHAT HAS COME TO BE CALLED RACISM HAS LONG BEEN A 
factor in wars and rumors of wars. Nonetheless, Ameri- 
can public opinion was slow to recognize this in tracing 
the causes of our present world conflict in which racial 
tensions have spread the world over and are increasingly 
charged with emotion. 

The problem of race and war cannot be sharply sepa- 
rated from economic class conflict. The controversy be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have-nots,” to use popular 
terms, is bound up with the struggle between so-called 
“superior” and “inferior” races. The two forces are 
linked especially in issues between white and colored ra- 
cial groups, as Sydney Olivier’ clearly analyzed nearly two 
decades ago. This is truer today than when he wrote. 

South Africa has been tense for half a century with po- 
tential conflict between black and brown, native and 
European. Today the British are beset with an aftermath 
of the Boer War in an evangelism for a white man’s 
country from the Cape to the Equator. Meanwhile 
British and Indian leaders are deadlocked over the inde- 
pendence of India. Arab and Jew clash in the birthplace 
of the Prince of Peace. Japanese cohorts are applying 
western militarism to compel the Chinese to “cooperate 
with the Japanese race.” They reason that if America 
excludes Asiatics and holds this land for white Americans, 
then why not Asia for yellow Asiatics? The extreme of 
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this dogma was voiced by the Japanese scholar, Tromosa- 
bura Takagi, who argued against intermarriage between 
Japanese and Chinese claiming that the Chinese are 
“ethnologically inferior,” a mixed race, “while Japanese 
are of relatively pure blood.” In the British West Indies, 
Negroes have rioted against their white landlords. In 
the United States the dispossessed Indian still broods over 
his lost lands and disrupted culture, and the challenge of 
the underprivileged Negro changes front but mounts from 
decade to decade. 


Nazi and Fascist Drives 


Wuen MussotinI MADE WAR UPON EruHiopia IN 1935, 
indoctrination that the Italians as a white nation of cul- 
ture should “civilize” the country of the dark, inferior 
Abyssinians was part of his strategy. They were pictured 
as a barbarous nation which should not have been ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations on equality with Euro- 
peans. One of the conditions of their admittance was in 
truth a ban upon the importation of modern implements 
of war. Mussolini had protested against the reorganiza- 
tion of the Ethiopian army with European arms and in- 
structors. As a result, they were ill equipped for defense 
against the mechanized invaders of Il Duce. After the 
conquest, the Giornale d'Italia published an official mani- 
festo prepared by several Italian university professors and 
issued by the Ministry of Popular Culture. This declared 
that the population of Italy today is of Aryan origin, and 
that there exists a “pure Italian race.” Distinction was 
drawn between European Occidentals and both Orientals 
and Africans. The Italian Grand Council about the same 
time issued an edict against all marriages between Italians 
and persons belonging to Semitic and “non-Aryan” races. 

The German dogmas of “blood and soil” and “lebens- 
raum” are familiar to all as the propaganda basis for the 
Nazi onslaught upon Jews in Germany and upon the “in- 
ferior” peoples of the neighboring nations they conquered, 
from Norway to Rumania. Eight of the twenty-five points 
of the program of the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party, composed by Hitler and Gottfried Feder in 1920, 
for which the party pledged its all, “if need be at the risk 
of our lives,” were concerned directly with race.” 

Ten years later, Dr. Robert Ley, Germany’s Labor Front 
leader, (as reported in 1939 in the New York Times), 
proclaimed the dogma in terms similar to those of Hit- 
ler’s “Mein Kampf”: “The Germans constitute a master 
race that has a mission to rule over inferior peoples and 
create a new world order.” “The German race,” Ley 
said, “has higher rights than all others. . .. We have the 


divine right to rule and we shall assure ourselves of that 
right.” World War II was ushered in when the Poles 
were overrun as an inferior people. Today the ruthless 
liquidation of the Jews in Nazi Germany and the con- 
quered states is virtually a war of extermination. 

Racial pride no less than coveted natural resources ac- 
counted for Hitler’s onslaught on Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Balkans and Russia. Both are interwoven 1n 
Deutschland tiber alles in der Welt. 


Outside the Axis 


‘THE MYTH OF “THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN’ WAS ONE OF THE 
driving forces which inspired British conquest of the Su- 
dan and South Africa. Cecil Rhodes and those who fol- 
lowed in his path, interwove pride of race with the lure of 
gold, diamonds and a road from Cape to Cairo. Move- 
ments for the independence of India have a long history 
largely colored by racial issues. An Englishwoman loses 
caste if she marries a native. The Eurasian of white and 
Indian parentage feels the sting of caste. Dominion status 
for India involves the question of equality for its brown 
citizens should they go to South Africa, Australia or 
other parts of the Empire where Hindu immigrants now 
suffer many disabilities—political, economic, and social. 
In South Africa where the doctrine of white supremacy 
is strictly maintained, no Zulu, unless for compelling rea- 
sons, can get special permission to own a gun. The same 
is true for natives in the wider Transkeian Territories. 

Conquered Ethiopia must have cost Italy more in blood 
and treasure than it could have repaid if held. Germany 
is fighting for the return of African colonies much of 
which is parched desert, as in southwest Africa, or reeking 
tropics as in the Cameroons. The map of French Co- 
lonial Africa includes the Desert of Sahara and equato- 
rial areas ill-suited for settlement. The Japanese could 
have profitably outstripped European trade with an “open 
door” in China without occasioning the slaughter of the 
last five years, 

With these examples in mind, we may well ask: Can 
the historic expenditures of blood and treasure by the 
stronger nations for new territory be explained altogether 
on economic grounds? Once on the ground they too 
often have sought control not only over the property and 
labor power of subject races, but over the lives, the wills, 
and the women of other races. Drunk with the sight of 
power, their prejudices become such a powerful force in 
group action that they often override or run counter to 
economic interests. The desire for ascendency is not only 
a dominant, trait among individuals; it is exaggerated 
when projected into the collective beliefs of racial and na- 
tional groups. Doctrines of race superiority and ascend- 
ency—such as “Aryanism” or “soil and blood”’—have been 
set up, like ancient idols, through such modern instru- 
ments as the radio, to get the masses to fall down and 
worship them. 

_ A clear distinction should be drawn between such sub- 
jective racial attitudes and the objective facts of biological 
and psychological differences among men. Both are ra- 
tionalized in ways which color the outlook of the rank 
and file as they view new situations. Especially has this 
mental process affected the dominant white groups of the 
Western World® This new racism is an exaggerated 
build-up from the concept of race. It is a social myth 
compounded of fear and striving for ascendency. It ane 
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Race “Superiority” and the Struggle for Power 
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expansion into the Americas, Africa, Asia and other ake 
of the world. Modern nationalistic rivalry has given ol 
dogmas of racial superiority their widespread acceptance. 
These have been fostered mainly by dominant white 
groups to increase their prestige and power. Armed 
with more efficient weapons, they have conquered less 
developed peoples of the earth, Raw material and elbow 
room were secured in the conquest of the New World. 
These have been cited by white groups as proof of their 
inherent superior capacity over the natives.” Kipling’s 
concept of “lesser breeds without the law” had long run 
around the world to be turned to use in our day. Thus 
Mussolini claimed he was carrying Roman “civilization” 
to the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia; Germany wants the 
return of her African colonies to give the blacks more 
“kultur.” 

This cult of superiority has been stimulated by anxiety 
among the conquerors for the stability of their attained 
status. As one means of transmitting this status to their 
descendants they have injected sex fears into folkways 
and mores. Similarly political fears have been injected 
to sustain the position of the rulers once territory has been 
seized and a people subjugated. Demagogues, near- 
statesmen, and dictators have played upon these fears. 
Emotional drives have swept the masses into excesses such 
as the United States experienced in clashes with Mexico; 
such as the drive of the Ku Klux Klan against Negro 
freedom; and as that of the white settlers against natives 
in South Africa. We are now witnessing their like in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and other 


recently subjugated countries, and in the persecution of 
Jews all over Europe. 


~~ 


Racism Argues from Religion, Science, Philosophy 


RELIGIOUS SANCTIONS ARE TURNED TO IN SUPPORT OF RACIAL 
doctrines of this sort. Witness the so-called curse on the 
descendants of Ham, which is still recounted as justifica-- 
tion of present day treatment accorded Negroes. This 
Biblical legend was first used to justify Negro slavery. 
The well known story in Genesis recites that when Noah 
became drunk with wine he lay uncovered in his tent; — 
that Ham, one of his sons, looked unblushingly upon his 
naked disgrace and went out and told his brothers, Shem 
and Japheth. The latter took a blanket and walking. 
backward covered their father. The Old Testament he 4 


e he was angry at Ham — 
son, Canaan, saying, “A 


and uttered a curse upon Ham’s 


servant of servants shall he’be unto his brethren,” 

Pro-slavery theologians and ethnologists identified black 
Africans as descendants of Ham destined by Holy Writ 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the white 
descendants of the other brothers. This construction still 
finds credence in many American minds as was brought 
out by R. B, Eleazer in his opening address at a confer- 
ence on “Education for Southern Citizenship” at Atlanta. 
An “information test” of 328 white high school students 
in twelve schools in all parts of the South revealed that 
one third of them “believed that the Negro race is the 
product of a definite curse by which one of Noah’s sons 
was turned black and with his descendants condemned 
to perpetual servitude to the white man.” 

Support for the doctrine of the physical and mental 
inferiority of the darker “races” has been drawn from 
biology, anthropology, psychology, and sociology in spite 
of scientific findings to the contrary. It has been ladled 
to the masses in Europe, Africa, and America. Even 
the Darwinian theory of organic evolution has been used 
both here and abroad to buttress it. 

The companion doctrine of white superiority may be 
said to have originated in the pseudo-science of philologists 
and anthropologists of the nineteenth century. “Aryan- 
ism” was emphasized in the works of Count Gobineau. 
His mythical Nordic type appealed strongly to the blond, 


blue-eyed Germans in spite of denial by the author of - 


such identity.” Teutonism, in turn, became in Germany 
one of the potent emotional forces leading to both World 
Wars. In the interval between them, Hitler revived it 
as “Aryanism.” Meanwhile it gained popular vogue in 
America as “Anglo-Saxonism.” Lothrop Stoddard’ and 
Madison Grant* gave popular expression to the theory 
that civilization is the product of germ-plasm and that 
mixture of the Nordic strain with lesser “races” would 
undermine it. 

Physical differences of race have been noted by scientists 
since the days when Blumenbach, an early anthropologist, 
divided them by color, hair, and features of the skull. 
Huxley, the elder, classified biological races into five. 
Deneker, the scholar, defined various groups and races 
numbering more than a score, and Ripley of Harvard 
presented the concepts of a tall, blue-eyed Nordic race in 
contrast with the short-headed Alpine race and a swarthy 
long-headed Mediterranean. In recent years anthropolo- 
gists, according to the late Franz Boas, have regarded 
classification of races by the length-breadth index applied 
to the head and the other bodily measurements as of 
doubtful or limited value because of uncertainty about the 
fixity of physical traits. The selection of race types is, 
therefore, a subjective process based upon observed vari- 
able forms.° 

To what extent minor differences arise from the re- 
action of nervous and mental mechanisms to varying 
physical conditions and to variations in the folkways of 
widely separated groups cannot be positively asserted. T. 
R. Garth and other psychologists have found that differ- 
ences in intelligence, in color preferences, in musical dis- 
crimination, and in mental fatigue of Indians, whites, and 
Negroes are either too slight to be of any importance or 
could be explained by selection and nurture. They con- 
clude that there is no scientific ground as yet for assuming 


any superior or inferior mental strains, among the races 


of men.?® At: a%itecent meeting, the,American Anthropo- 
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logical Association unanimously passed this resolution: 


Race involves the inheritance of similar physical variations 
by large groups of mankind, but its psychological and cul- 
tural connotations, if they exist, have not been ascertained 
by science. 


Cultural differences are now generally accepted by com- 

tent authorities as largely if not wholly the outcome of 
varied environmental and sociological conditions. After 
a full review of the scientific facts, Boas says: 


The only safe conclusion to be drawn is that careful tests 
reveal a marked dependence of mental reactions upon condi- 
tions of life and that all racial differences which have been 
established thus far are so much subject to outer circum- 
stances that no proof can be given of innate racial differences. 


One school of historians has argued that all the great 
civilizations of the past were the product of Aryan stocks. 
This has been solemnly asserted by students and theo- 
logians in the face of increasing evidence of Negroid cul- 
tures in the Nile Valley and other African regions, no 
less than of age-old Chinese cultures in Asia and of In- 
dian civilizations in South and Central America. 

The interrelations of race and war are more acute today 
largely because dominant white groups have seized upon 
obvious racial and cultural differences as proofs of the 
superiority of themselves. Racial differences only become 
serious problems when made so by the subjective interpre- 
tation of a warped racism. 


Racism as a War Danger 


AT THE SAME TIME THAT SCIENCE IS EXPLODING THESE 
myths, and true religion, history, and philosophy are ex- 
punging them, the darker races of the Americas, of 
Asia and of Africa are slowly awakening to their position. 
The ideology inculcated in them to keep them subordinate 
is melting before the sun of their own racial loyalty. They 
have come to realize the raw deal they have experienced. 

Herein lies danger, no less than deliverance. There are 
clashing tides of color. Power politics and the “reeking 
tube and iron shard” cannot much longer keep the “in- 
ferior races” under. In the four quarters of the earth, we 
find more and more of them aroused, fearful, suspicious 
and embittered. These groups will bear the serfdom they 
suffer just so long as they feel they cannot successfully 
resist and no longer. They are looking upon the present 
European struggle of arms with hopes and fears. 

Peace cannot be achieved alone by military and naval 
might, even in times like these when force must be an- 
swered by force. World peace cannot be maintained in 
any case if the white peoples cling to such might to con- 
trol the darker races. Until their thinking is no longer 
warped by the doctrine of racial superiority, this dogma 
will rise up like Banquo’s ghost to plague them. 

Peace is a product of mutual respect; of equal status 
and opportunity. So long as dominant groups deny basic 
rights to weaker racial minorities so long will there be 
wars and rumors of war. The leaders of peace must find 
ways and means to remove the myths of racism from the 
minds and hearts of the peoples of the world; to teach 
them that prestige springs from good will; that safety of 
economic, family, and national values lies in justice and in 
friendly relations between races and groups. For peace is 
a creature of the mind and of the spirit. 
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Southern Neighbors 
by DORIS ROSENTHAL 


For the past ten years Doris Rosenthal has been 
sharing her delight in the people of Mexico. Two 
Guggenheim Fellowships enabled this teacher of 
art in a New York City high school to paint in 
remote villages below the Rio Grande, Now in her 
spare time from school duties she makes the grace 
and appealing simplicity of the people, the exotic 
setting, come to life in paintings full of rhythm 
and color. Seven American museums have pur- 
chased Miss Rosenthal’s appealing paintings. 


Why Not Candor in Small Bank Loans? 


Charges for thousands of such loans are compute 
the rate of interest appear to be lower than tt 1s. 
American bankers have yet to be aroused to the dan 
for banks in this practice of “borrowers beware’ :— 
Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russel 


OVER FORTY STATE LEGISLATURES ARE MEETING THIS YEAR AND 
a number of them are likely to be faced with a highly con- 
troversial problem on the home front. In recent years sev- 
eral thousand banks have entered the field of personal in- 
stalment loans. Some of them on a large scale. In many 
states their charges for such loans are higher than those 
allowed by banking and usury laws. Foreseeing a great 
expansion of postwar demand for consumer credit and 
a continuing decline in the demand for commercial loans, 
a growing number of bankers associations are now seek- 
ing legislative sanction for these charges. 

The underlying question is not whether banks should 
be authorized to make personal loans at profitable rates. 
Banks are capable of making such loans at lower cost 
than any other type of lending agency, and there is gen- 
eral agreement that they should be encouraged to engage 
in this business. The controversy arises solely over the 
method of computing what the small borrower must pay. 

Some bankers insist that they should be permitted to 
discount their charges and to assess fines for delinquency. 
This method has been resorted to by most commercial 
banks which make personal loans and by industrial banks 
and discount loan companies in certain states. Under it, 
interest and other charges are taken in advance fromthe 
face amount of the note signed by the borrower. That is, 
the bank discounts them. 

Let us see what this means. For example, you may 
need some extra money right now to meet your income 
tax in March. You sign a noté for $100, payable in twelve 
monthly instalments. If your bank discounts this at 6 
percent, you get not $100 but the use of $94 for one month 
and the use of smaller and smaller sums in each succeed- 
ing month by virtue of your instalment payments. In 
reality, then, you have the use of an average of only $50.92 
for the year for that discount charge of $6. Your interest 
rate is not 6 percent but very nearly twice that. If in- 
vestigation, service and insurance charges are collected 
(also in adyance), the interest rate goes up accordingly— 
many instances to 25 percent or higher. And if you are 
delinquent on any month’s instalment you may find your- 
self fined an extra 5 percent on it. 

On the other hand, there are bank commissioners, legis- 
lators, and students of the problem wie believe that this 
discount methed leads inevitably to misunderstanding by 
the small horrower as to the true rate of charge. They 
urge, therefore, that banks—as a condition of charging 
rates on this class of loans higher than those permitted 
them/in their ordinary transactions—should be required to 
compute and to state their charges as an inclusive simple 
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Sage Foundation’s Department of Consumer Credit 
Studies for all agencies which make personal instalment 
loans. Under it, the borrower receives the full amount of 
his loan and signs a note promising to repay this sum 
with charges computed as above. 

Credit unions and regulated small loan companies, 
which together with banks constitute the leading con- 
sumer instalment credit agencies, are already required in 
most states to compute their charges at an inclusive per- 
centage rate. Nonetheless, proposals to apply this prin- 
ciple of rate computation to legislation authorizing banks 
to conduct a personal loan business have given rise to a 
storm of protest. Banking publications have carried many 
columns of one-sided arguments on the subject, and the 
daily newspapers in some cities have picked up these 
stories. 

; 

Bugaboo of the Small Loan Business 


UNFORTUNATELY THE DEBATE HAS BEEN CLOUDED BY REPEATED 
assertions that the pressure for simple interest rates has 
come from the small loan companies, which are presumed 
in some undisclosed way to gain a competitive advantage 
if kindred requirements are applied to the banks. Op- 
ponents of the discount and fee method have been at- 
tacked as playing the small loan company’s game. 

In Wisconsin, for example, Bank Commissioner Robert 
K. Henry has become a target because he recommended 
legislation requiring banks to compute their personal loan 
charges at a percentage rate on unpaid balances. Speak- 
ing of this proposal, the chairman of the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association’s legislative committee said, “We resent 
a loan company seeking legislation to regulate banks.” 

Mr. Henry, himself a veteran banker, replied: “This is 
my bill and mine alone. 
of convictions I have had for many years, because I think 


it is fair and just for the public, and because I think it 
will insure banks against what mi 
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motives “entirely foreign” to its “worthy purpose.” Less 
responsible partisans have spread rumors that the Founda- 
tion has substantial investments in small loan companies, 
which it is seeking to protect.* The question is obviously 
a live one to induce such invective and it is high time to 
clarify the issues and bring the facts out into the open. 
Let’s begin with the bugaboo of the small loan business, 
which has served to divert the attention of the great 
majority of bankers from the main issues. 
True, some small loan companies have urged banks to 
state their charges in terms of inclusive percentage rates. 
In an open letter to bankers last April, Byrd E. Henderson, 
president of the Household Finance Corporation, said: 


The issue is a choice between two courses of action which 
are open to all the institutions which make such loans, my 
company included. We believe that all agencies which make 
small, instalment consumer loans should advertise, compute, 
and collect their entire charge as a simple percentage rate on 
declining unpaid principal balances. . . . The exclusive use 
of this method seems to us to be required by ordinary busi- 
Ness statesmanship, because it will prevent abuses by irre- 
sponsible units... . 


This is by no means the attitude of the small loan busi- 
ness as a whole. The requirement that charges be com- 
puted at inclusive percentage rates was imposed upon the 
small loan business by law—at first over its virtually 
unanimous opposition. Even today a considerable seg- 
ment, of the business would relish the opportunity to 
escape the disclosure of charges in such terms that the 
applicant can understand them and make satisfactory com- 
parisons. That has caused many persons to think twice 
before borrowing and exerted a healthy competitive pres- 
sure for reduction of charges. 

Banks themselves have natural advantages in any 

equitable competition. Through the use of cheap deposit 
funds, both their capital costs and taxes are lower than 
those of non-banking lenders. They start with an exist- 
ing clientele developed through other activities, and per- 
sonal loans can frequently be handled as a side line with 
little additional overhead. To the extent that banks 
charge lower rates than small loan companies, and most 
of them do, the requirement of candor would be clearly 
in their interest. To the extent that banks get higher 
charges than loan companies, and some of them do, small 
loan companies would gain by bringing this out in the 
open. Borrowers would gain on both counts. 
The truth is that competition between banks and small 
loan companies is relatively limited. Banks lend primarily 
on endorsed notes, while small loan companies make 
loans generally on single-name and husband-and-wife 
notes, either unsecured or secured by household furni- 
ure. These types of lending are not directly comparable 
sither in technique, or cost, or consumer appeal. 

If small loan companies were out to keep the banks 
‘rom the personal loan field, they could be expected to at- 
ack the policy of permitting depositors’ funds to be used 


*The Russell Sage Foundation was chartered by special Act of the 
New York Legislature in 1907 for the improvement of social and living 
cnditions in the United States. It operates on_the income from a prin- 
ipal fund of $15,000,000 established by Mrs. Russell Sage, and has no 

er income. either the Foundation nor any member of the staff of its 
Yepartment of Consumer Credit Studies has ever had an investment in, or 
eceived any income from, a commercial small loan company. The 
oundation bas always had, as have many religious, educational, and 

aritable institutions in New York City, an investment in the certificates 

£ contribution of the Provident Loan Society of New York, a semi- 
hilanthropic institution which makes pew ubromts loans at a rate of %4 
ercent a month—a small fraction of the rate charged by commercial 
awnbrokers. : i 
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in a field which differs so substantially from traditional 
banking practice and which lacks the safety and quick 
liquidity that have been customarily sought for bank in- 
vestments. The validity of such a contention is extremely 
doubtful. But strangely enough, it has been used by 
commercial banks in New York to prevent mutual savy- 
ings banks from making personal loans. Small loan com- 
Henies themselves have not resorted to similar tactics, 
and until they do, the competitive bugaboo can be laid to 
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A Well-Seasoned Yardstick 


WHAT THEN ANIMATES THOSE WHO FAVOR THIS REFORM? 
Simply the conviction, born of experience, that the best 
interests of borrowers, of lenders, and of the public are 
served by using a readily-comprehensible common meth- 
od of expressing and computing charges for personal 
loans. This is not grade-labeling. There are many kinds 
and qualities of loans—differences in amounts, in security 
requirements, and in other conditions which are quite 
apparent to the borrower. The proposal is more precisely 
comparable with the requirement that weight and volume 
be recorded on packages and other containers. It requires 
those who make loans to consumers to use the same 
scales in weighing out and pricing their wares. 

The principle is not new. Interest has been defined 
universally as a charge for the use of money. Both in 
popular conception and in the courts, the rate of interest 
expresses the relationship between three factors: the charge 
made, the sum lent, and the time for which the borrower 
has its use. To go back a bit: 


The very earliest regulatory small loan law, enacted in New 
York State in 1895, required money lenders to compute their 
charges at a percentage rate on unpaid principal balances. 

In 1908, Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of social 
legislation at Columbia University, drafted a model small 
loan law which contained a similar provision. 

In 1910, the Russell Sage Foundation established a depart- 
ment to search for remedies for the loan shark problem. Its 
legislative recommendations have. consistently included the 
requirement of an inclusive percentage rate on unpaid bal- 
ances. 

This has been true of its Uniform Small Loan Law, seven 
successive drafts of which have been published by the Founda- 
tion since 1916. 

The Uniform Pawnbroking Law published by the Founda- 
tion in 1923 contains a similar rate-of-charge provision. 

Today, almost all credit union statutes and regulatory small 
loan statutes require charges to be stated and computed as 
percentage rates on unpaid balances. 

The Foundation’s Department of Consumer Credit Studies 
has repeatedly urged kindred provisions with respect to the 
personal loan charges of banks. In 1935, at the request of the 
superintendent of banks in New York, it participated in 
drafting a bill which, while permitting discounts, required 
charges to be stated in simple interest in notes and in ad- 
vertisements. However, the advertising provision was strick- 
en out at the time of passage, with result that the original 
intent to compel disclosure of the rate of charge has been 
largely nullified. 


After further exploration of the problem of applying 
personal loan legislation to both state and national banks, 
our department developed and recently circulated a tenta- 
tive draft of a model law as a basis for comment and dis- 
cussion. Its requirements are exceedingly moderate as 
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compared with .the do’s, don'ts, and penalties of the Uni- 
form Small Loan Law, but the draft includes a specific 
provision for computation of charges in simple interest. 
Now it matters very little how charges are stated or com- 
puted in large commercial-loan transactions. The borrow- 
ers concerned are generally able to make fine cost calcula- 
tions and to bargain for the best terms. But for small 
personal loans, where borrowers are likely to be unskilled 
in interest computations and pressed by need or ignorance 
to take the first offer, the method employed becomes high- 
ly important. Let me recapitulate the advantages of the 
requirement that charges be computed as inclusive per- 
centages of unpaid principal balances. This method: 


Reveals the cost of borrowing in unmistakable terms. 

Assists the borrower in choosing the lowest cost loan. 

Prevents the lender from increasing the agreed rate of 
charge. 

Encourages the borrower to get out of debt as rapidly as 
possible. 

Permits him to repay the loan without sacrifice any time 
he can get the money more cheaply elsewhere. 


Where Some Bankers Disagree 


THESE ADVANTAGES WOULD PROBABLY BE ADMITTED AS SUB- 
stantial by bankers generally if the requirement were 
confined to small loan companies, pawnbrokers, and 
credit unions. But officials of the American Bankers As- 
sociation have vigorously denied its propriety when ap- 
plied to banks. They have advanced five arguments in 
support of their position: 


1. That discounting interest is traditional with banks and the 
statement of charges in simple interest rates would, there- 
fore, compel a change in established bank practices. 


2. That discounts permit loan costs to be expressed in dollars, 
which borrowers understand more readily than percentages. 


3. That banks, which are reputable and already highly regu- 
lated, need no additional regulation. 


4. That banks would have to increase their charges if they 
were compelled to state and to compute them in simple 
interest. 


5. That it would be undignified for banks to have to state 
their charges in the same way as small loan companies. 


Let us examine each of these arguments in turn. 


1. Tradition. It is true that the practice of discounting in- 
terest in advance has been common among banks. For 
commercial bills and trade acceptances, discounts are uni- 
versally used. For ordinary loans to customers, however, 
interest is collected far more frequently on unpaid bal- 
ances. Most banks are currently discounting interest on 
personal instalment loans, but there is nothing inherent 
in their nature to make the discount device essential or 
even desirable. On the contrary, its chief advantage in 
that field has been to give the appearance of a lower in- 
terest rate than actually obtained. 


2. Dollar cosis. The argument that borrowers can un- 
derstand dollar costs more readily than percentage rates 
was advanced long ago by money lenders who wished to 
avoid disclosure of their true rates of charge under the 
Uniform Small Loan Law. It is impressive only to the 
uninitiated and loses point when it is carefully explored. 


Let Bank Commissioner Henry of Wisconsin sy 
himself on this question. In answer to Walter B. French, 
deputy manager of the American Bankers Association, 


he said: 


Your statement that the common denominator of a loan 
transaction is dollars not percentage 1s not only astounding 
but revolutionary. . . . I have made thousands of bank lea 
and rarely has a borrower asked me how much a loan wou 
cost in dollars and cents. .. . The question has been, “What 
rate do I have to pay.” . . . Since the beginning of banking, 
the charge for the use of money loaned has been expressed 
in terms of interest and to deny that would be the height of 
folly. When the savings depositor lends his money to the 
bank, is payment to him expressed in terms of dollars or 


percentage? 


A great economist once said, Sabi there were no price 
system we would have to invent one.” Similarly, if there 
were no means of expressing the “price” of loans in a 
formula which comprehends both amount and time, every 
lending agency would be struggling to find one for its 
own salvation. 

Moreover, if an accurate statement of dollar charges is 
to be made, the agency that discounts at 6 percent would 
have to say, “We charge $6 for the use of an average 
amount of $50.92 for one year.” The average amount lent 
would decrease as the discount rate increases. 

An instalment loan is not something that can be tied 
up in a package and sold over the counter as a specific 
unit. Only a very small fraction of such loans are paid 
precisely according to schedule. Some instalments are de- 
linquent; others are paid ahead of time. And many loans 
—the number has frequently been estimated at as high 
as 75 percent for banks—are refinanced before the last 
payment has been made. Under these circumstances, an © 
initial dollar charge is virtually meaningless, and it ma¥ — 
be deliberately misleading if, as the result of delinquency 
or refinancing, the rate of charge is substantially increased. 

Statements of dollar costs of typical loans provide very 
useful supplementary information but only when rates 
of charge have been established. 


3. Protection to borrowers. The argument that banks are 
reputable and already highly regulated and, therefore, 
need no further regulation to control their personal loan — 
practices, smacks strongly of special pleading. Certainly 
banks are generally reputable, yet an elaborate. system of 
regulation has been necessary to prevent instances of dis- _ 
honesty and to assure solvency. Certainly banks are 
highly regulated, but the regulation has been limited 
largely to the protection of depositors. No banker who 
has any knowledge of the national picture could deny 
that a large part of the personal loan business now being 
operated by banks is contrary to the intent of the law. 

It is true that the personal loan charges of many banks 
are exceedingly moderate. One bank in New York City 
discounts its noies at 3.5 percent, a charge which is 


of personal loans. Discounts _ 


and payable in monthly instalments over the period of a 
year is 6.7 percent a year. If the note is discounted at 
6 percent, the true rate is 11.8 percent a year, or about 1 
percent a month.* 

Actual interest rates are rarely, if ever, quoted in bank 
advertisements. On the contrary, the discount rate is 
frequently represented as though it were an interest rate. 
For instance, advertisements have frequently offered “per- 
sonal loans at bank rates” or “loans at 6 percent” when the 
true rate of charge was close to 12 percent a year. Even 
when a discount rate is clearly stated as such, most bor- 
rowers confuse it with an interest rate. 

Several years ago the Federal Trade Commission found 
that advertisements of a “6 percent plan” by sales finance 
companies “misled and deceived a substantial part of the 
purchasing public into the erroneous and mistaken be- 
lief” that they contemplated an interest charge of 6 per- 
cent a year when, in fact, the charge amounted “to ap- 
proximately 11.5 percent simple interest.” The findings 
and order of the commission were upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court. It is strange 
to find banks asking for legislation that would validate 
the same kind of advertising on their part. 

A second objection is that, while the true interest rate 
is double the quoted rate when loans are paid according 
to schedule, it may be still higher if loans are delinquent 
or refinanced. When loans are paid off in short periods 
and no rebate of the unearned discount is allowed, rates 
of charge may be extremely high even when the discount 
rate is very low. And in typical transactions, when loans 
have been delinquent and refinanced before maturity, | 
have seen cases where the annual interest rates on loans 
offered at 6 percent discount were as high as 22 percent. 

Banks that charge only a 3.5, 5 or 6 percent discount are, 
however, in the minority. In states where the conventional 
interest rate is 8 or 10 percent a year, these figures become 
the common discount rate for personal loans. Other banks, 
which offer loans at 6 or 8 percent discount, often charge 
a 2 percent investigation fee in addition. When such 
loans are paid according to schedule, the actual interest 
rate goes up to 16.1 percent and 20.5 percent a year. If 
payments are delinquent or if loans are refinanced, actual 
rates mount beyond that. 

Other banks make even higher charges for part or all 
of their personal loans. Here are a few transactions among 
the many which have come to my attention which illus- 
trate the high interest charges which have crept into bank- 
ing practice: 


A leading bank in California made a charge of $7.50 on a 
“loan” of $50 payable in ten monthly instalments. The 
simple interest rate is 38.5 percent a year if paid on schedule, 
and if the loan is refinanced or delinquent it goes still higher. 

A bank in Wilkes Barre, Pa., lent $100 in exchange for 
a note for $114 payable in twelve monthly instalments. In 


addition to an interest discount of $6.93, there was an in-: 


vestigation fee of $2, a bank service fee of $2.78, and “in- 
surance charges” of $2.29. The true interest rate would be 
25.8 percent a year if the loan was paid on schedule. If re- 
newed at the end of five months, even if there were no fines 
and a full rebate of unearned interest were given, the rate 
would exceed 30 percent a year. 

A bank in Washington, D. C., discounts interest at 7.5 
yercent, charges an investigation fee of $2, and a 3 percent 


*The “constant ratio” method has been used in converting discount rates 
nto interest rates in this article. ; 
; 
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credit-insurance fee in lieu of endorsers. Its real interest rate 
on a $100 loan is 26.4 percent a year, if paid on schedule. 
In order to estimate what the rates would be in practice, I 
have applied this bank’s charges to a typical loan transaction 
involving small prepayments, minor delinquencies, and a re- 
newal after the loan had run for six and a half months. The 
resulting rate of charge is 2.8 percent a month or 33.6 percent 
a year, even if a full rebate of the unearned discount is given. 


It will be asked: How can banks get such charges? 
What about the usury laws? The answer lies in the fact 
that severe penalties for usury do not apply to banks in 
most jurisdictions. Penalties for usury have been moder- 
ated so far as banks are concerned in order to prevent 
depositors from being endangered by suits over the col- 
lection of usurious bank loans. Consequently, it would 
not pay small borrowers to plead usury in the courts. 


4. Costs. The argument that further regulation will in- 
crease costs has been used to resist the passage of every 
desirable piece of social legislation. All such legislation, 
whether pertaining to child labor, to workmen’s compen- 
sation, to bank examinations, or to small loans, imposes 
additional costs on the enterprise affected. Yet these laws 
have frequently produced economies that more than off- 
set the additional costs. 

Charges of small loan companies, for instance, have 
been dramatically reduced by regulatory laws requiring 
the computation of charges on unpaid principal balances, 
and there is no reason to expect a different result when 
the same requirement is applied to personal loans by 
banks. Credit unions, whose techniques of lending are 
more nearly like those of banks, have thrived under laws 
requiring computation of interest on unpaid balances at 
rates of charge far lower than those of many banks. In 
Connecticut, a number of banks are operating successfully 
at a rate of 1 percent a month calculated on unpaid bal- 
ances; and, in New York, mutual savings banks have re- 
peatedly asked the legislature for similar privileges. 

Computations of charges on unpaid balances can be 
made with great speed and at very low cost. Charges can 
be precomputed, the sum of principal and charges divided 
into equal or rounded payments, and adjustment for pre- 
payments and delinquency can be made at the time of the 
final payment. This procedure is no more costly than 
discounting if pro rata rebates are given and fines are re- 
lated to the degree of delinquency. 


5. Dignity. The final argument that it is undignified for 
banks to be compelled to state their charges in the same 
way as small loan companies can be dismissed very briefly. 
Handsome is as handsome does. The dignity of the per- 
sonal loan operations of banks depends upon the fairness, 
honesty, and social conscience with which they are con-— 
ducted and not upon the method used to compute interest. 


The Nub of the Matter 


BEHIND ALL THE ARGUMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN ADVANCED IN 
favor of discounts and fees—underlying all the attacks 
upon the proponents of a simple interest computation— 
is one single cause: Those bankers who have taken the 
lead in opposition do not want to tell the truth about their 
interest rates. It is not that simple interest calculations 
are strange or restrictive or costly or undignified for banks, 
but simply that the acknowledg- (Continued on page 112) 
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Bridgeport Sunday Herald photos 


“One nation indivisible,” declare the 750 participants and 10,000 spectators at a great folk festival of vere 
national groups last July 4. Mayor Jasper McLevy, second from the right, leads the pledge of allegiance to the flag 


Bridgeport Builds Americans 


by ELSIE McCORMICK 


How a Connecticut city’s friendliness towards its foreign-born—there are 
35 nationalities in this community of 150,000—carries over from the mére 


placid days to make for wartime unity and vigor. 


Hicuine TAsHyIan, A LITTLE, INTENSE, DARK-BROWED WOM- 
an, born of Armenian parents, sits in the Remington Arms 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn., feeding half-finished bullets 
into a clattering machine. When her work is done, she 
goes home to cook and clean and check up on her four 
children. She devotes every penny of the money she 
earns to buying war bonds. The family gets along on 
the proceeds of her husband’s small grocery store. 

She had been a weaver of Oriental rugs, and the transi- 
tion from her tranquil little town in Turkey to an Amer- 
ican industrial city seemed almost as violent as moving to 
another planet. In many another American community 
she might have remained alien, misunderstood, even hos- 
tile. Yet now she is one of thousands who owe their deep 
feeling ior this country to Bridgeport’s wise and friendly 
attitude toward its foreign-born. 

John Paray, born in Russia, for years had cherished the 
dream of owning his own home. At last he found a little 
house with a garden that exactly suited his family. All he 
had to do was draw from the bank the $5,100 he had so 
painfully saved. And he did draw it out—but he put 
every doilar of it into war bonds. 4 

“This country needs my money,” says Paray. “Our 
house can wait.” ag 

The Jacob Levines, also born in Russia, recently turned 
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in five good tires, taken right off the Levine family car. 
“We can walk,” they say. “America has more use for the- 
rubber than we have.” Y 

Such loyalty, which puts many native-born American 
to shame, did not just happen. For years Bridgeport has 
been deliberately and intelligently trying to make its for- 
eign-born groups feel welcome, to bring them into the 


life of the community, and to offer them individual 
friendship, 


sonal social service. 


Two-Way Interpreters 


OUTSTANDING IN BRIDGEPORT’S CAMPAIGN OF FRIENDLINESS 


toward its “nationality groups”—the word “foreign” is 
usually avoided in the local press and in public speeche 
—is the International Institute, ts board of directors re 
resents many of Bridgeport’s thirty-five nationalities, as 
well as native-born Americans, Entirely undenomi 
tional, like similar Institutes elsewhere j ; 
1s supported by the city’s Community Chest.* T. 
roomy, old-fashioned house, men and women born ab oad 


come to tell their problems, make new friends, learn ab 


* About forty com iti y i 7 
y emanunities have International Institutes, 


branches of the som 5 
hational, Inetitic ar Ae yen have become independent agencies. Th 


Immigrant Welfare —TuHr iboeronde eneeoee of the National Institut 
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erplexing American ways. The di- 
ector, white haired Lena M. Kelly, 
nd her associates receive them in a 
uicely furnished parlor and _ treat 
hem as honored guests. 

During 1942 nearly 3,000 people 
ought help in naturalization prob- 
ems alone. There was, for instance, 
he harried-looking Portuguese who 
ong ago had entered the country il- 
egally. He found a job, married, 
yought a home and raised three 
hildren. For years, however, every 
ime the doorbell rang the family 
hivered in terror lest the immigra- 
ion authorities had caught up with 
hem at last. The wife had fits of 
rying; the children were afraid to 
make friends at school. ‘A worker 
it the Institute persuaded the man 
o lay his case before immigration 
ficials at Hartford. Because of his 
xcellent record he was allowed to 
eave and re-enter this country legally from Canada. Now 
1¢ has his first papers; the family has become a smiling, 
elf-confident household. 

Interpreting for non-English speaking patients at clinics, 
1ospitals and doctors’ offices is an important part of the 
mstitute’s job, but every day brings an assortment of less 
outine problems. ‘There was an elderly woman doctor 
rom Bulgaria who wanted Institute workers to correct 
he English of a paper she had written on cosmic rays, so 
hat it could be presented before a group of American 
cientists. There was a Ukrainian who had just had $3,000 
tolen from him by a gypsy fortune teller. There was a 


ixty-eight-year-old Lithuanian who had decided to go to 
right school, even though some neighbors had told him 
hat he was an old fool who should be in the grave in- 
tead of the schoolroom. 

Until immigration was cut off by World War II, the 
ihstitute workers used to get from Ellis Island the names 


Young “born-heres” dance the czardas of their parents’ native Hungary 


of immigrants planning to settle in Bridgeport, and call 
on each new arrival. 

“When I first arrived here from Czechoslovakia, I was 
sO lonely and bewildered that I thought I couldn’t stand 
it,” said a young woman who now works in a war plant. 
“Then an Institute visitor came to see me and told me 
how glad she was that I had come to live in Bridgeport. 
She told me of a doctor who spoke Czech, directed me to 
my church, invited me to join a club at the Institute, and 
asked me if I wanted to go to night school and learn 
English. Her interest was like the sun coming out; from 
that time on, America didn’t seem strange any more.” 

Much of Bridgeport’s welcome through the International 
Institute is done by helping in little ways. Women ac- 
customed to: charcoal ovens are often terrified by gas. 
Several bad accidents occurred because newly arrived 
housewives turned on the gas and then wandered all 
over the house looking for a match. Institute workers 
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The Carpatho-Russian choir joined with other nationalities in making a wartime Christmas ring with the songs of many lands 
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showed newcomers how to operate their ranges; how to 


manage a modern sewing machine or an electric iron. 
And told them where to buy dried mushrooms or fennel 
or the kind of olive oil they used to have at home. _ 

The International Institute tries hard to bridge the tragic 
gap that so often separates foreign-born parents from their 
Americanized children. Through Institute clubs, young 
people are taught to appreciate the culture of their par- 
ents’ country and parents are taught American customs. 

“What do you know!” a pleased and amazed young 
girl exclaimed at one of the Institute’s handcraft exhibits. 
“Some American ladies looked at Mom’s handmade bed- 
spread and told her she was a real artist. And here for 
years I’ve been trying to make her get rid of that hunky 
spread and buy a pink rayon!” 


Old World Recipes 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR FEATURES OF THE INSTITUTE HAS 
been the cooking classes, in which foreign-born women 
have taught American housewives how to make their 
favorite dishes. Dressed in national costume, an Ar- 
menian woman would prepare leek soup; an Italian 
housewife would show the right way to make pizza and 
Neopolitan spaghetti; a Hungarian would serve liver 
dumplings and pancakes with pot cheese. 

“My high school daughter is so proud because I’ve been 
teaching American ladies,” remarked one of the foreign- 
born housewives. “She says I’m not a greenhorn any 
more.” 

While the cooking went on, each woman told some- 
thing about the customs of her country—the place set for 
the Christ Child at Polish tables on Christmas Eve; the 
glass of water and spoonful of jelly given to each visitor 
as soon as he arrives in an Albanian home; the sign of the 
cross in honey with which a Slovak mother marks her 
children’s foreheads, so that they will be beloved by others 
throughout the year. 

Good. cooking from the old country is spreading 
through Bridgeport, thanks to a campaign best known by 
its slogan, “Pack a Lunch a Man Can Work On.” In 
going through war plants, Ronald A. Malony, sales man- 
ager of the gas company, noticed how many workers were 
eating lunches of dry bologna sandwiches, store pie, and 
coffee. Mr. Malony’s idea of substituting nourishing foods 
was taken up with enthusiasm by the Bridgeport defense 
council. Over 1,000 housewives of many national back- 
grounds were asked what they put in their men’s lunch 
boxes. Old World recipes were found which made the 
often monotonous Yankee lunch more interesting. Dur- 
ing the campaign a number of women—the majority of 
them foreign-born—won the title “Kitchen Soldier of the 
Week” for especially good menus. 

Bridgeport was one of the first four cities in the United 
States to establish the Block Plan, which calls for the ap- 
pointment of one woman block leader for every fifteen 
families. Their chief duties are giving out information 
on rationing, nutrition and salvage. Many of the block 
leaders are themselves foreign-born and can talk to their 
neighbors in their own tongue. Thus Bridgeport explains 
to everyone the reasons for wartime restrictions. . 


“At home, they say, “Do this! Do that!’ They never tell 


‘poor people why,” one Italian woman remarked. “Now. 


I think maybe I understand what democracy is.” 


Another cornerstone in Bridgeport’s program for build-_ 


ing Americans is the night school citizenship classes. Di- 


contribution ran $79,000 over the 
_ down to the little Brotherhood of Soueidie, a club of fi 


effort, Bridgeport can give lessons to many “100 pe 


rected by John T. Wadsworth, a tall, lean, keene 
Yankee, the classes go further than those in ae other 
cities because they cover so much more than elementary 


naturalization 
English and the answers required in a 


court. 
Foreign-born resident 


ing to school even after they get ‘ 
clubs give prizes to those who attend longest and most 


faithfully. One prizewinner is a seventy NO, Teal 
Hungarian who for four years has been closing his é oe 
repair parlor from seven to nine, three times a week, in 
order to attend class. He says that he loses much business 
this way, but that learning more about America 1s 
worth it. ; 

Night school pupils learn American history; they learn 
what freedom of speech means by holding debates and 
listening to radio forums. But they also learn those im- 
portant little things that help make a person feel at home 
in a new social environment. The first fifteen. minutes 
of each session is devoted to conversation as it might be 
carried on if the pupils were visiting in an American 
home or entertaining in their own. Occasional supper 
parties are given to accustom them to American ways of 
setting a table and: serving. 

A Yugoslav, whose son had married a girl of Yankee 
stock, proudly told his teacher about the buffet lunch at 
the bride’s home after the ceremony. “I knew just what 
to do,” he said. “My children were not ashamed of me.” 

Bridgeport’s remarkable “I Am an American” Commit- 
tee does wonders encouraging aliens to become natu- 
ralized and seeing that all groups in the city have a share 
in patriotic celebrations. Instead of having naturalization” 
papers impersonally handed out in a dingy courtroom, — 
Bridgeport’s new citizens are given their passports to 
democracy at a solemn public ceremony, with the mayor 
and other city officials on hand to bid them welcome. ~ 
Hundreds of foreign-born have described this experierice 
as the proudest moment of their lives. 


s are encouraged to continue go- 
their papers, and service 


“100 Percent” Vigor 


BrIDGEPORT’S FRIENDLY ATTITUDE HAS DRAWN INTO PUBLIC 
service many men and women who might otherwise have. 
remained isolated in their own national groups. In par- 
ticular there is genial, white-haired Father Panik, the | 
priest of Slovak birth who is chairman of Bridgeport’s — 
housing authority. Weary of looking at the jerry-built — 
slums across the street from his rectory, Father Panik be- 
gan a drive for a new housing development. The final. 
result was Yellow Mill Village, home of over 5,000 people, 
which was built with USHA funds. - After the develop- 
ment was completed, Father Panik, remarkably, turned 
back an unspent $100,000 to the government. _ 

The rank and file do their part as well as the leaders. 
Recently the Slovaks presented the Red Cross with two 
beautifully equipped ambulances: the Hungarians also 
gave an ambulance arid followed it up with a mass blood 
donation. During the last Red Cross Drive, Bridgeport’s 
i city’s $100,000 quota. 
All the foreign-born groups gave betes from Me pre- 
dominating Italians, Hungarians, Slovaks, and Poles, 
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families from the same village in Syria. 
In the harmony of its people and the vigor of its 
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American” cities. 


SPECIAL BOOK 


SECTION 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Cargoes for Mind and Heart 


BOOKS IN WARTIME 


[HE PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN MERCHANT- 
dventurers. They risked their fortunes on cargoes for our 
minds and hearts. In 1943 their adventuring demands fresh 
ourage and wise management. They must meet our old 
leeds for recreation, guidance, and consolation while they 
atisfy new needs and hungers. They are united in a resolu- 
ion to make books weapons in the war of ideas. But they 
vill have 10 percent less paper than in 1942, and must over- 
ome bottlenecks in book manufacture. Their spring lists are 
anned and pruned for wartime, with a sober recognition of 
heir responsibility. 

The titles carry on present trends. The new and revolu- 
ion-making ideas and creators will ripen slowly under war’s 
oercions. You will find plenty of diaries, documents, front- 
ine reporting of war. Fiction titles are fewer, and seem 
visely chosen. Private Hargrove will have many successors 
0 provide for the wartime need of humor. The vast increase 
n technical books is a characteristic sign of the times, and 
o are the many popular how-to-live and make-a-living man- 
als for soldiers, workers, and women. The close coopera- 
ion of publishers with the government is proved by the 
ovels translated from Latin American classics, and children’s 
ooks about our southern good neighbors. 


FIND RICH PROMISE IN THE NAMES OF Water Duvranry, 
Ancent Sheean, Eve Curie, Carl Carmer, and Gustavus 
Ayers on bigotry in the United States. We shall welcome— 
n different moods—the autobiography of Santayana, and that 
f Harold Ickes. We shall wait with humble hopes certain 
ooks of ideas and faith—because our need of them is great. 
think of Julian Huxley on evolution, and James Burnham 
yho turns from managerial revolution to study Machiavelli. 
Maritain speaks on the Rights of Man, and Niebuhr on the 
Jestiny of Man. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick will extend 
is little known personal ministry of healing in a guidebook 
or the spirit—“On Being a Real Person.’-If spiritual hunger 
; the measure, this will be a best seller. By and large the 
pring books promise no miracles, but we are profoundly 
rateful that the labors of the publishers, in a time of confu- 
ion, launch such goodly cargoes toward the harbors of the 
uind.* 

There will be plenty of readers: New levels of folks with 
jore money want books; the competitor recreations are less 
andy; there is a ferment of questioning and seeking—on the 
reaning of the war, plans for the peace, the future of all 
yankind. In Canada, the reading boom creates a demand 


Bees SR, Walter Duranty. Lippincott. 
etween the ‘Puvnder and the Sun, by Vincent Sheean. Random House.. 
urney Among Warriors, by Eve Curie. Doubleday, Doran. 
cean Range, by Carl Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. 
istory of Bigotry in the U. S. A,, 
ersons and Places, by areas Santayana, Scribner. 

tobiography, b Harold Ickes. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

olution, by Julian Huxley. Harper. 

Euachiavel ner Ret Es ae eemernis Scribner 

an and Natural Law, by Jacques : 
ie Bvarare and Destiny of Man, by Reinhold Niebuhr. ‘Scribner. 
. Being a Real Person, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Random House. 
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for native authors and for books on all nations. 


by Gustavus Myers. Random House. 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


In England, 
where paper is cut to 37.5 percent of the 1939 use, the for- 
tunate publishers do not have to sell their books, they practi- 
cally ration them, and fear the standard older book will sim- 
ply disappear. In the United States, new book titles in 1942 
totalled 7,786 against 9,337 in 1941, but the decrease was 
chiefly among small publishers. Booksellers report to The 
Publishers’ Weekly an average increase of 20 percent in sales. 

The boom is here, but sets up strange cross currents. The 
noteworthy declines were in books of poetry and drama, his- 
tory, sociology, education. Does war mean an interregnum 
of interest in the arts, literature, and social sciences? The 
sacrifice of humane studies is a grave matter. What of the 
peacemaking? The trend is reflected in the falling off of 
textbook sales as colleges change their curricula from liberal 
arts courses to the disciplines of the military sciences. Nat- 
urally, the sales of technical and military. books surge up. The 
services order vast lots of technical books, and the citizen- 
worker buys his own to better his skills and fortunes in war 
industry. The danger of a lopsided civilization wherein 
technology is sovereign demands sober thinking on how we 
can preserve the foundations of the liberal arts. 


THE PEOPLE, EAGER FOR BOOKS, MUST BE GUIDED TO THE RIGHT 
ones. To serve this need, The Council on Books in Wartime 
was set up by the splendid cooperation of some seventy-five 
publishers, booksellers, book clubs, and university presses. 
Its colophon is “Books Are Weapons in the War of Ideas.” 
With the counsel of the Office of War Information, the State 
Department, the American Library Association, the War 
Writers Board, the Council selects the books that are weap- 
ons, and channels news of them right to the people by every 
publicity technique. Reading lists—short ones on lands where 
we are fighting, the Pacific Islands, Alaska, North Africa, and 
formal background bibliographies like the recent excellent 
one on China—go to news agencies, lecturers, columnists, li- 
braries, so they can mention the chosen titles. Authors—and 
even publishers—are presented by radio programs. Book 


fairs and forums are organized throughout the land. Plans _ 


are ripe for getting book events on the nation’s motion pic- 
ture screens. Imagination, hard work, the unselfish devo- 
tion of men and women of the book world, are putting across 
an unprecedented campaign of popular reader education. _ 

To get everybody to read the essential books, the Council 
names the “Imperative Book,” when in the judgment of its 
War Book Panel a title deserves this supreme designation. 
The honor of the “I” is not bestowed at set times, but only 
when the book is born that must be read, universally, if the 
people are to understand the war. The first “I” book is Wil- 
liam L. White’s “They Were Expendable.” Other titles con- 
sidered are put on a permanent list of Books Recommended. 
The magnificent field before the Council is revealed by the 
request from the American Russian Institute for a list of 100 
books showing America’s reaction to the war, for exhibition 


by VOKS in the Soviet Union. Finally, the Council exists 
for you: its address is 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

What books are essential? The cut in paper stocks poses 
that question. The present 10 percent cut is equable for 
everyone, no publisher or kind of book gets preferential treat- 
ment, even those designed for the services. The government 
now sets no qualitative standards of the essential. In general 
the cut has worked no great hardship, save in special cases. 
The publishers have trimmed their sails, at their own discre- 
tion. But if the cut goes deeper (as some anticipate) then 
lists will be cut—and that may not be without beneficial 
effects. You may read books changed in size, format, or 
type. We can stand that—if the words on the page are wise 
and true. The good will survive. 


BuT IF THE GOVERNMENT, FROM PRACTICAL NECESSITY, EVER 
has to allot paper to publications judged essential for the war 
effort, we shall face manifold difficult problems. What these 
may be is revealed in the thoughtful report of Curtice Hitch- 
cock of Reynal and Hitchcock, who recently returned from 
a mission to the British book world, inspired by the Office of 
War Information and American publishers, to bind the two 
nations closer through the printed word. The British pub- 
lishers cannot supply the demand for books. They are dis- 
turbed by the large sales of booklets on the war, issued by the 
Ministry of Information with ample government paper. For 
a book advanced by a publisher as “important to the national 
interest” a committee of their Association may recommend 
paper beyond his quota, if they feel the applicant has used his 
paper wisely, and not-for “profitable frivolity.” Here is a 
kind of democratic self-censorship. One trend to cause con- 
cern, Mr. Hitchcock feels, is that publishers assured of a mar- 
ket for established authors and standard lines, are, with hon- 
orable exceptions, timid about introducing new authors or 
cheap editions. Yet he foresees a literary rebirth from new 
authors and new-ideas, after the war. 

Let us then get on with our reading. Here are good books, 
free from any governmental imprimatur, rich, various, meet 
for the grave hour we live. Choose wisely: there is enough— 
for guidance, for release of the spirit, for hope. The uncer- 
tain future makes them doubly precious, 


Peace with Realism 


VICTORY IS NOT ENOUGH, by Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. 
322 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Norton. 


PERHAPS THE MOST CURIOUS PUBLISHING PHENOMENON OF THE 
present day is the presence of two floods of books pouring 
from the presses at the same moment and concerned with 
subjects which follow each other in point of time yet seem 
to run parallel in public interest. The books about the war are 
full of action and emotion. The books about the peace are 
inclined to be contemplative, abstract, harder to read. The 
books about the war at least finish the phase they are con- 
cerned with. The books about the peace may be didactic 
as an old-time schoolmaster, but by their very nature they 
leave a question in the reader’s mind. 

No one is likely to read all of either kind, unless it be 
some unlucky research wight. Their effect is cumulative, and 
therefore it may not greatly matter (except to author and 
publisher) which one is recommended and which one 
missed. But once in a while a volume looms out of the flood 
with characteristics that mark itvas having something special 
to contribute to the arguments that precede action. Such a 
volume is “Victory Is Not Enough.” It was written by an 
Austrian flyer, foreign correspondent, diplomat, and League 
of Nations official who is now professor of international affairs 
in this country. 

There are other League officials in this country who still 
think that the hope of the world lies in the white marble 
palace on Lake Geneva, and that the first betrayal of that 


hope was solely the work of the famous “little group of 
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wilful men.” Ranshofen-Wertheimer 1s under no such il- 
lusion. He regards the League as sprung’ po pera” 
Scotch Presbyterian soul of Woodrow Wilson, es ea. 
dream and on ignorance of the European scene, an ; ee 
to failure from the start. His warning that a successtu Pe 
can only be won by “realistic visionaries, peace fanatics a- 
miliar with the role and the mechanism of power 1n ae 
national affairs,” will come as a shock to people 8 ree 
power as necessarily evil. So will his criticism of Woodrow 
Wilson’s brand of idealism. 

He believes that the time has not yet come when a world- 
wide organization can function except.on a consultative basis. 
He sees the future as one of regional federations, and, being 
a European, his chief interest is in the European Confedera- 
tion which he foresees not only as a solution for Europe, but 
as the salvation for Germany. 

His prescription for action is worth close attention. The 
United Nations, he says, must march into Europe with a 
master plan all ready—amilitary, military-economic, and psy- 
chological. They must then be prepared to supply occupied 
and beaten countries with the necessities of life; and they 
must, in order to prevent a sag back to pre-Hifler isolationist 
tendencies, “freeze” the status quo of civil life for as long as 
it takes to get lines laid down for a European confederation 
and the nations geared into it. 

So far as Germany is concerned, the recommended treat- 
ment is precise and firm. Occupy all of Germany at once, 
disarm her, feed her, draw a “moral sanitary cordon” about 
her to keep her from destroying herself in her despair. Then 
divide her into her original states, and put her to work within 
the framework of the New European Confederation. The 
victors must take over the government of Germany, establish 
unquestioned and unquestionable authority, preserve admin- © 
istrative continuity, and hold the reins until they are quite 
sure it is safe to give them back. The Germans will follow 
anyone who holds power. But the United States must do the 
re-educating. 

The chapter on “What to do with the Germans” is written 
with the combination of insight and realism that can only — 
be employed by an Austrian writing about Germany. It is 
worth all the Vansittart-versus-Golden Rule vaporings put 
together. And yet, even here, defeat appears in the purple ~ 
light of the twilight of the Gods, as though it were some- — 
thing a German could inflict, but did not know how to 
accept unless he could give it Wagnerian trimmings. 

New York Mitprep ApamMs 


American History—Three Approaches. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA, by 
Price $1.98. : ; 

AMERICA, ITS HISTORY AND PEOPLE, by Harold Underwood 
Faulkner and Tyler Kepner. Harper. 890 pp. Price $3.50. 

THE AGE OF ENTERPRISE. A Socrat History or INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, 


ene C. Cochran and William Miller. Macmillan. 394 pp. Price 


Hendrik yan Loon. Liveriehe. 486 pp. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THESE THREE BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF 
the United States is another example of the attempt to under- 
stand the substantive achievements in the American historical 
process. Since the last war, many of the accounts of our his- 
tory have been the product of disillusion and subject to the 
overworked methodology of muckraking. The history of this 
country, like the history of any other complicated process, de-” 
serves an appraisal in terms of its own achievements and the 
interconnections of its*own historic forces. Many historians 
have rejected the traditional compartments in historical science 
and have studied our past as a continuous social process. 7 
In this regard, the ‘work of Hendrik van Loon is interesting 
but it is not history. Instead, it is a highly impressionistic acl 
count of Mr. van Loon’s reactions to American history. Mos: 
of the book deals with the early period of our histo siden 
the Jeffersonian tradition, which Mr. van Toon ae ic 
such detail, has many important implications in the nineteenth 


will review my thoughts just once more 


With a few strokes of a ruthless pen and our most commonplace 
liches for captions, William Steig shows us not how we really 
ook but, by the use of penetrating symbolism, how we seem 
Ss we give in to our moods, obsessions, and inhibitions. These 
yitty examples are from “The Lonely Ones,” a collection of 
orty-six drawings by William Steig; foreword by Wolcott Gibbs. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates. 


I do not give in to myself 


I mind my own business 


I can’t express it 


These ailments are purely psychic 


ind twentieth centuries. The work is personalized and emo- 
ional but, as a statement of faith in democracy and tolerance, 
t should find wide agreement. 

American history is approached as a dynamic and continu- 
mus process in the work of Faulkner and Kepner. This is the 
hird revised edition of a standard text used in high schools 
ind colleges. The subject matter is divided into units. The 
uthors present accounts of America as a part of the British 
impire, the growth of democracy, industrialization, cultural 
ind social factors, and America as a world power. A final 
init entitled “Today’s Problems for Americans” brings togeth- 
r the various strands discussed in the other sections and inte- 
rrates them into a view of the present. This is a stout volume 
vith many interesting devices in visual education. Its value as 
: textbook lies in the fact that it is completely répresentative 
n choice of material and does not write down to the students 
vho may use it. The material is presented in an orderly and 
ntelligent manner. The book would be of general interest to 
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the reader who wishes an account of the growth of America 
as a democratic society. 

Where Faulkner and Kepner study the whole framework of 
American history, “The Age of Enterprise” deals with a deft- 
nite aspect. The age of enterprise was marked by free enter- 
prise, free investment, and technological changes which opened 
economic opportunities for all people. The institutions of this 
age created the free society of America. Dealing with the so- 
cial history of industry, this volume is an important addition 
to American historiography. The material is familiar and the 
authors rely on secondary accounts. It is a novel interpretation 
and arrangement of facts dealing with the changing forms of 
technology and business organization and drawing the relation 
between change and the prevailing configuration of social rela- 
tions. Few historians have developed a satisfactory method in 
this important field of history. 

The “Age of Enterprise” succeeds within measure in achiev- 
ing this end. The authors arrange familiar material into a 
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pattern dealing with expansion, laissez faire, and the mental 
horizons as proclaimed by Herbert Spencer. They describe the 
operation of free enterprise and its results in social relations, 
as well as the gradual development of institutional structures 
in business which brought an end to individual free enterprise 
long before government began the policy of intervention. They 
further explain the persistence of the ideology of free enter- 
prise long after it had been modified by the practice of busi- 
ness and government. The conclusions, however, are not as 
forceful as the presentation of material. One difficulty lies in 
the lack of material on which to base conclusions. We need 
more sociological studies of American communities of the last 
two centuries showing the interrelations of ideas, institutions, 
and social relations. Historians should analyze the culture of 
the historic communities in the same way that the Lynds 
studied a living culture in “Middletown.” Were such material 
available, studies like the “Age of Enterprise” would carry 
more conviction. 

The authors do not prophesy about the future of free enter- 
prise as it has existed historically. Although their book deals 
with the narrowing opportunities of the age of enterprise 
brought by the consistent development of institutions in bust- 
ness and government alike, they draw no conclusions about 
the new institutional structure of the American government of 
the present and the possible effect it may have on economic 
institutions. This book not only points to the need for sociolo- 
gical research in American history, but also presents a back- 
ground for a reasonable judgment in the problem of the rela- 
tions of the individual, business, and government. Such 
studies are of great aid in forming a view of the substantive 
achievements of our country and to see the balance of forces 
which exist in our free society. 
College of the City of New York FrANcIs WILLIAMSON 
The Creaking Constitution 
A NEW CONSTITUTION NOW, by Henry Hazlitt. Whittlesey House. 

297 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

As A TERM PAPER IN A COLLEGE COURSE IN GOVERNMENT, Mr. 
Hazlitt’s pages would receive an “A” and be marked “Con- 
structive, clearly reasoned and stimulating.” Indeed, the 
student responsible for the work would be watched as full 
of more than ordinary promise, once he had a chance to ac- 
cumulate more knowledge of the realities of government to- 
day than is provided by acquaintance with Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, Bagehot, Bryce and even Woodrow Wilson, 
all of whom are meticulously quoted. As a carefully thought 
out presentation by an experienced newspaper man, the book 
is quite another matter. In its entire concern with mechanics 
and devices, it has a nineteenth century belief that progress 
in government lies in reform of machinery rather than con- 
cern with the total picture of government as a going organi- 
zation. In an era when government has come to be generally 
regarded as one of the energizing forces of civilization, con- 
cerned with promotion of the welfare of the people of the 
country, a strange lack in knowledge of the realities of the 
situation is evinced by words such as “The greatest internal 
threat to parliamentary government today is the excessive 
interventionism of nearly all governments.” 

The main thesis of the book is not new, for others have 
advocated the introduction of a cabinet system of govern- 
ment in the United States. Mr. Hazlitt has faith that such 
a system is essential for the proper promotion of the war 


effort and that we shall be saved by having the President 


only the ceremonial head of the government with the real 
authority vested in a premier, elected by a reformed House, 
and responsible for choosing the Cabinet and for the ini- 
tiation of legislation. The legislative body would have the 
power of turning out the premier unless by appealing to the 
electorate he could secure a House which would support him. 
Aside from this basic proposal, Mr, Hazlitt has many other 


‘suggestions, some of them obvious, such as the need for a_ 


suggestions good. Yet the book is 5 


ative body and for a longer term than 
is found in the present two years of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Even elementary students of American gover 
ment are well-acquainted ie such suggestions and are 
eir essential soundness. mh 
The paae makes no pretense of outlining proposed re- 
form of the judicial and administrative agencies of aphid 
ment, but what comment Mr. Hazlitt does make A t a 
subjects indicates a profound lack of knowledge of the roles 
of the judiciary and particularly of the administration 1n our 
life today. His suggestions that ‘Congress delegate power 
to administrative agencies “precisely and leave nothing to 
an administrative agency's discretion “that might reasonably 
be incorporated in the law itself,’ indicates a shocking lack 
of knowledge of the need for flexibility and administrative 
discretion in handling the technical and emergent problems 
of economic life today, a need as essential in Great Britain 
as in the United States—witness the famous Report of the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers as far back as 1932. 

In his interest in reform of the amending process of the 
American Constitution, Mr. Hazlitt falls into the vice of those 
who regard the Constitution as a document only and not as 
a living organism, grown and developed this way and that 
by the action and inaction of Congress and the President, by 
political parties and judicial interpretation. 

It cannot be denied that there is much in our constitu- 
tional system that needs reform, much that is inefficient and 
that creaks and lumbers in the joints. Mr. Hazlitt has 
served a useful purpose in calling this to our attention. That 
the way of the future will bring us constitutional as well as 
other profound changes, few will deny. But the blueprint 
for such change will be made by those who have a deeply 
conceived knowledge of the total picture of government in 
relation to American life. Mr. Hazlitt will do well to re- 
member what Mr. Justice Holmes so wisely told us: “To 
rest upon a formula is a slumber that prolonged means 
death.” 

Barnard College 
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Reforming Congress <a 
THIS IS CONGRESS, by Roland Young. Knopf. 267 pp. Price $2.75, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. . 


Mr. YouNG THINKS CONGRESS IS MISUNDERSTOOD, ABUSED, AND 
frustrated. It is misunderstood by constituents, who expect 
the impossible in personal favors. It is abused by the press. _ 
(Westbrook Pegler has called it “a miserable, fumbling, 
umid aggregation of political trimmers and panhandlers.”) 
It is frustrated by the executive branch of the government, 
which Mr. Young likes to call “the bureaucracy,” and which 
he feels pays too little attention to the will of Congress. 

The inside workings of committees, the political back- 
scratching, the mechanism of the filibuster, and the reasons — 
behind certain seemingly incomprehensible congressional — 
maneuvers are all described with some thoroughness. The 
author has worked for a Senate committee and studied the 
gears, both when well-greased and when full of emery dust. * 
He thinks Congress irrationally organized, swamped with 
detail, and unable to take a national view. In spite of all — 
this, he pleads for public sympathy. 

He suggests improvements such as electing committee 
chairmen by party caucus instead of by seniority as at present; 
establishment of a small “legislative cabinet” to steer Con- 
gress; improvement of communications between Congress and 
the Administration by admitting Cabinet members to the 
floor; better spending control through an efficient audit: 

; : | and 
cutting the number of committees to about ten in each 
house (there are now 45 in the Senate 53 in th louse, 
and 7 joint mi 4 aac 

_ Joint committees, not’ to mention 20! miscellanenuil 

Se ees visiting boards, and so on). : 
> . ~> 

any of Mr. Young’s points are well taken; many of his 


carcely thorough enough 


or penetrating enough to fill the definite need for a com- 
plete analysis of the legislative process which might lead to 
genuine improvement. It might help if there were a specific 
and practical plan for instituting the suggested reforms, some 
of which have long been urged by experts but resisted by 
congressional inertia. 


New York 
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Another “Book of Job” 


PSTTEES OF NEGEG SEGRECATION by anes Jaton, nae 
THIS VOLUME IS REMARKABLE FOR MANY REASONS. To BEGIN 
with, it combines-a wealth of much needed factual material 
with an analysis that is both scholarly and alive. 

The book is divided into two sections: Part I is a study of 
“the formal institutions, social conventions, legal codes, and 
ideology supporting racial segregation and ‘discrimination”; 
and Part II is exactly what its title indicates—Behavioral Re- 
sponse of Negroes to Segregation and Discrimination. Al- 
though the patterns of Negro segregation vary not only from 
one community to another but also fluctuate within each spe- 
cific community, Dr. Johnson has projected this kaleido- 
scopic picture so that it reads crystal-clear, At each*step he 
first gives the over-all background of history, tradition, and 
custom and then proceeds to examine the facts. Wherever 
possible, the material is taken from an intensive study made 
by Dr. Johnson and his staff in twelve areas—three counties 
in the rural South, five cities in the urban South, two border 
area cities and two northern cities. 

The facts in themselves are so significant that by way of 
illustration they can be selected almost at random. For in- 
stance, the description of the customary practice in certain of- 
fice buildings in Atlanta: “All Negroes must ride up in this 
(separate) elevator, but all of the cars will take Negroes 
down”; and, in the chapter on “Civil Rights” Legislation, 
“They (the border states) have enacted both legislation re- 
stricting association between races and legislation which pro- 
hibits discriminatory practices on account of race, thus fur- 
ther confusing the patterns”; and “It appears that there is on 
the whole greater concentration of the Negro population in 
the northern and border cities than the cities of the South.” 

Dr. Johnson lets his informants (representative of lower, 
middle and upper class Negroes and whites) speak first- 
hand. They give the book both additional authority and great 
poignancy. These remarks are, moreover, enhanced by their 
juxtaposition to Dr. Johnson’s own clear style. He is a mas- 
ter of the simple, final statement as, for example, in comment- 
ing on the provisions made for Negroes at southern ticket 
offices, “Negroes are served when they can get the attention 
of the ticket agent.” Again, in describing the 1919 Chicago 
race riot, which had been set off by a Negro boy’s crossing an 
imaginary line dividing the two races in the water, “They 
toned the boy and he drowned.” Dr. Johnson is almost 
superhuman in his adherence to the scientific and objective 
approach. His personal reactions are for the most part con- 
fined to indulging in an occasional adverb as when, in re- 
porting how Governor Cooper of Tennessee had refused the 
equest that a Negro be appointed to the selective service 
yoard, he concludes with: “Gratuitously he [the governor] 
idded that he was not in favor of Negroes attending the Uni- 
yersity of Tennessee nor riding in Pullman cars.” __ 

In the last chapter, the author observes “that traditional 
acial practices and ideologies which have developed over 
enturies cannot usually be dissolved within a decade.” But 
ne also points out that “the effects of the unrestrained op- 
ration of the principle of racialism are conceivably as dan- 
yerous to American society as the unrestricted play of free 


competition in the economic sphere.” And his last paragraph, _ 


vhich follows this statement, reads: “Logically, it would be 
ppropriate for government to impose controls and regula- 


A BOOK TO MAKE US 
FIGHTING MAD 


John MacCormac 


Our enemies desired this war, we shied from 
it. Our enemies have a will to win, we have 
yet to develop one. This book tells why such 
a state of mind exists, suggests the cause and 
cure. It tells how to win the war and the 
peace. $2.00 


THIS TIME 
FOR KEEPS 


A RALLYING CRY 
FOR LIBERALS 


Max Lerner 


The most provocative and prophetic book of 
1938 has been completely revised by its author 
in the light of today’s events. Few books are 
more urgent today than this plea for a mili- 
tant democracy. 
1943 Edition 
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$2.50 
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Norman Angell 


350,000 copies of this book are answering a 
pressing public need. It tells us why John 
Citizen must shape the world to come, and 
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tions, as mandatory as those imposed on its economic lite, to 
insure to all its racial minorities not only free but equal par- 
ticipation in the economic and political life of the country. In 
fact, before the present war is ended, such action may become 
a political necessity.” 

“Patterns of Negro Segregation” is the second volume of 
the Carnegie Corporation’s general study of the Negro. The 
original working plan, which continues under the direction of 
Dr. Karl Gunnar Myrdal, has had to be abandoned because 
even the Carnegie Corporation is affected by the war. Not- 
withstanding, the Corporation has had the good judgment to 
proceed with those publications already under way. 

New York Joun BECKER 


Inside Black America 


NO DAY OF TRIUMPH, by J. Saunders Redding. 
Price $3. f 

ANGEL MO’ AND HER SON (Rotanp Hayes), by MacKinley Helm. 
Little, Brown. 289 pp. Price $2.75. bey 

DUST TRACKS ON A ROAD, by Zora Neale Hurston. Lippincott. 294 
pp. Price $3. 

FOR MY PEOPLE, by Margaret Walker. 
Price $2. 


Harper. 342 pp. 


Yale University Press. 58 pp. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


RacE PREJUDICE IS NOT CONDUCIVE TO SELF-REVELATION; 
so it is small wonder that, except in song, the American 
Negro does not wear his heart on his sleeve. Neither does 
minority living lead normally to the clear perspective of 
sane self-knowledge. Both the Negro writer and artist have 
these spiritual handicaps to overcome. But these four out- 
standing books of 1942, in addition to taking the reader in- 
timately and without apology inside black America, give 
evidence of a long awaited growth in the Negro’s spiritual 
maturity and self-understanding. Welcome at any time, 
this development is a particularly happy one in a year of 
national and international crisis, when inter-group under- 
standing is both the need and the hope of the hour. 

Here we have both personal and racial self-portrayal from 
the varied approaches of a caustic (and incisive) social critic, 
an urbane, cosmopolitan artist and mystic, a naively garru- 
lous and talented folklorist, and the ardent and race-loving 
people’s poet. All are autobiographical in the best sense— 
they present the race life and its problems in concrete, con- 
vincing human terms, sincerely, realistically, without ,con- 
ventional minority reservations and without didactic generali- 
zations. Taken together, they shatter, once and for all, the 
popular stereotype and the textbook formula of “the Negro”; 
and safeguard any intelligent reader from the still too cur- 
rent error of generalizing about the Negro and the Negro 
problem before knowing in some human detail concrete, 
contemporary Negro experience. 

J. Saunders Redding boldly strips the protective mask of 
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36 cline of the West,” finished his book in 19 i 
_ give the last chapter the title ‘ Ruse ee ire 


— Destiny. - 


Ranging from the plantation South 
halls of Europe and the metropoli- 


tan music centers of America, Mr. Hayes’ career now ae 
him back to the plantation South and his brave but still in- 
secure farm experiment in community recone ae a 
north Georgia. This sensitive artist’s profound belie in the 
solvent of individual initiative and struggle, and his own 
historic vindication of it, finally confront the larger issue of 
the masses and their education. And if he seems to some 
to espouse an almost Gandhilike program of withdrawal 
to save Negro spiritual values in a hostile white world with 
his credo: “Negroes were not meant to congregate 1n cities, 
wesmust.also see that in thelperspectivelorunts still, un- 
compromising dictum: “We Negroes cannot defend America 
with a dust brush, a mop and a white apron.” In recent 
writing, there is no more passionate and persuasive por- 
trayal of the serious side of the Negro spirit. : 
Zora Hurston, on the other hand, seems to have been ‘ 
born to embody the comic side of the Negro folk-spirit in 
all its lusty and naive folkiness. Her racy prose is an anti- 
dote to both the false caricatures of the Cohen-Bradford ver- 
sions of Negro humor and folkways and to the overserious- 
ness of Negro sophisticates. When at her best, as she is in 
this autobiography, she is a revelation. Keeping the common 
touch with the folk, with birthright credentials added to” 
those of the trained anthropologist, Miss Hurston achieves - 
rare insight. Negro self-portrayal has reached a certain ma- 
turity in such an approach; and I believe it is not just a per~ 
sonal achievement, but that of a whole younger generation 
who will yet make America wholesomely acquainted with the 
Negro and the Negro unselfconsciously acquainted with him- 
self. 4 
A vital, promising voice in this younger generation is” 
Margaret Walker, winner of this year’s Yale Poetry Prize 
for younger generation poets with her volume, “For My 
People.” Few Negro poets have so successfully approached - 
universality, almost none within the limits of definite racial’ 
spokesmanship. For while Miss Walker.writes almost ex- 
clusively of Negro life and experience, and often even directs 
her words to the racial group, one never feels it as minonity 
speech. Racial in substance, the overtones are those of hu- 
manity at large. The Negro struggle is conceived as an in- 
tegral part of the current scene and the long epic of humanity, 
and as soluble only in common terms. And so, at their best, 
these verses express or at least foreshadow the perfected 
speech of a truly compensated Negro spirit: “We have been 
believers,” she says, “believing in our own burdens and our 
demi-gods too long.” . . . & : 
“Out of this blackness we must struggle. forth, 
: From want of bread, of pride, of dignity.” ~ a 
In the aftermath of the first World War, the American 
Negro achieved his first adequate self-expression; in the sec- 
ond world crisis, his spiritual life bids fair to achieve its fi 
effective integration. ; = 
Howard University 
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Many things have happened since, but nothing, so far as I can 
see, that has made obsolete the questions raised and the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Cole. The book is, in the author’s 
words, “to a very great extent an uncomplete process of think- 
ing aloud.” It is a sequence of essays rather than a book. 

In spite of shortcomings, the book seems to me one of the 
most brilliant and important attempts made in recent years to 
lay the fundamentals of a lasting peace. A sincere, but cool- 
thinking socialist, Mr. Cole realizes that Europe, after this 
war, will be either fascist or socialist. He also realizes what 
many of his countrymen and even more people in this country 
refuse to see, that the Soviet Union is to become the pivot of 
socialist development in Europe. However, Mr. Cole does not 
conclude that the United States and Great Britain should sur- 
render to Stalin’s communism. He is well aware of the many 
deficiencies and defects of the Soviet machine. In this connec- 
tion, it seems to me that Mr. Cole is not correct in his appraisal 
of the new Soviet society, because he neglects the new social 
class which is rising in Russia—the engineers in whose hands 
the national economy has been centralized and unified. 

What will American and British relations with Russia be 
like? The answer depends on what kind of America, Eng- 
land, and Russia will survive this war. Will capitalist feudal- 
ism be the solution in the United States? Or will American 
politics swing left? Will there be more than military and 
diplomatic cooperation between Great Britain and Russia— 
social cooperation, too? What will the coming revolution in 
Germany be like? Will it be a revolution of communists or 
(less likely) of social democrats? Mr. Cole does not claim to 
know all the answers; but his appeal to his fellow-socialists to 
think supra-nationally, democratically, and realistically is elo- 
quent, sincere, and always intelligent. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Hans W. WEIGERT 


USSR: After Twenty-five Years 


THE RUSSIANS—TuHE Lanp, THE ProrpLtE, anp Wuy THeEy Ficut, by 
Albert Rhys Williams. Harcourt, Brace, 248 pp. Price $2, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

INTO sHORT sPACE, Mr. WILLIAMS HAS COMPRESSED A MOST 

vivid and terse summation of the four great current Russian 

revolutions—political, industrial, religious, and agricultural. 

Steeped in the social and economic history of the diverse Rus- 

sian peoples, and against a background of fifteen of the last 

twenty-five years lived in the country, this American author 
has succeeded, where so many others have failed, in under- 
standing the hopes and aspirations of the revolutionists and 
in objectively appraising their concrete and spiritual successes 
and failures. He records how the Soviets “have telescoped 
into a few years the development that, in other countries, has 
taken decades”; how the people disciplined their habits, 
worked intensively, and became infused with the feeling that 
they were no longer “at the mercy of blind economic forces, 
but masters of their own destiny”; how almost overnight they 
were able to shift from a peacetime economy to one of war, 
by drastic and immediate rationing of consumer goods, and 
focusing all the energies of the people on “the grim business 

of winning the war.” . 

Mr. Williams explains that the purges of 1935 to 1938 did 
more than eliminate the political dissidents and saboteurs; 
they rid the USSR “not only of its Quislings, defeatists and 
appeasers, but of a great number of its bureaucrats, brass 
hats, and incompetents.” 

The Soviet military strategy, the twenty-year-old intense 
fear of an assault from “a coalition of hostile powers,” the 
1ims of planning, the role of the military commissars, the 


vast resources, are described with convincing clarity. Mr. Wil- 


iams paints no Utopia but he does present a picture of rapid 
ndustrialization, mechanization of farms, education and mili- 
ary training, to account for the military successes and na- 
ional unity which have astounded the friends and dumb- 
ounded the foes of the Soviets during the past two years. 
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“A splendid book... and fascinating 
reading.’’ —Joseph E. Davies 
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The author shows the USSR as a society of federated states 
opening up great undeveloped spaces to the east in much the 
same way, but at greatly accelerated tempo, as we in America 
pioneered. our West. Here also is an exact account of the 
governmental set-up with its bicameral Congress, how 1t 1s 
elected, and how it functions with the parallel organization 
of the Communist Party, with, as background, Lenin's re- 
mark that the “way out” of what he called “parliamentarian- 
ism” is “not to abolish representative institutions but to trans- 
form them from mere talking shops into working bodies. 
Mr. Williams believes that the Soviet government is really a 
democracy, differing in form and technique from the West, 
but nevertheless a democracy “in the sense that it gives the 
people the opportunity to express their will and determine 
the conditions of life and work.” 

Here is a mine of real and interesting information about 
the Soviet world: how big it is; what diverse peoples are 
comprehended in it; its foreign relations, banking system, 
development of synthetic rubber, national budget, the status 
of women, peace aims, trade unions, the status of religion— 
in short why and how the nation ticks. With thoroughness 
and insight the author answers fully and fairly all the ques- 
tions about the USSR which anyone needs to know. It is the 
most important book on Russia which has come to my at- 
tention. 
Cornwall, N. Y. 


Ricuarp B, ScanbRETT, JR. 


Economic Truths for a World at War 


WAR WITHOUT INFLATION, by George Katona. 
sity Press, 213 pp. Price $2.50. 


A TREATISE ON WAR INFLATION, by William J, Fellner, 
versity of California Press. 180 pp. Price $2. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Columbia Univer- 


Uni- 


IN THOSE BYGONE DAYS WHEN WE ALL HOPED AND BELIEVED SO 
firmly that our civilization was privileged to work for peace, 
and peace alone, we allowed our scientific endeavors to roam 
in a wide realm. Science had come to mean something 
measurable, something clear, clean, and without error. But 
before we knew it, despite all our science and knowledge, 
our civilization had run from peace into war, from clarity 
into untold depths of human confusion. The rarefied, lim- 
pid air of pure science we now sce blurred by relativities, 
by divergent notions and feelings, in short, by the human- 
ities. Man with his passions has again become the fountain- 
head of our destiny. And what we must demand of science 
now is not to eliminate erring man but to guide him in his 
need. In our democratic society such guidance does not use 
the tools of command, enforced by terror. It has ultimately 
but one tool to induce compliance with its teachings, and 
that is explanation, to assure understanding. Here enters a 
new combination that seems destined to mean much to us 
in the future: science plus psychology. : 

George Katona, a good specimen of this new scientific at- 
titude, commands full professional training in both economics 
and psychology. A year ago he published a valuable psycho- 
logical study, “Organizing and Memorizing.” In the present 
slender volume he applies his professional skill to a burnine 
economic question before America today. The question is: 
Must the downfall of America’s political peace system, must 
war and its confusion and disaster, necessarily create utmost 
economic confusion and disaster? Or can we develop stra- 
tegy and tactics to organize our economic front without the 
fearful bloodletting of chaotic inflation? Dr. Katona’s an- 
swer is that we can, if the best consensus of economic sci- 
ence is combined wisely and skilfully with the best insight 
of social psychology. If only our legislators and administra. 
tors know what they are doing, and get it over to the pub- 
lic with the best of modern psychological techniques, then 
we shall have “war without inflation.” The author i not 
an illusionist and does not believe in perfect solutions: but, 
as a psychologist, he puts his finger on the curious fact that 


Hope for the United Nations. 
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dt 
is a guide to those at the helm an 
it a duty to watch those at the helm. Here is a complete re- 


view of the pitfalls set for our economic disarray and of the 
means to combat them. Taking war and its economic va 
for granted, we must be miserly in all other pursuits. We 
are shown the meaning and scope of war savings, ee 
rationing, and price fixing. And we are shown also that 
the authorities can achieve nothing unless we understand and 
back them. In a crisis when everything depends on utmost 
speed, can anyone take time out to explain to a pation a 
130,000,000 individuals the things that must be done whet 4 
they understand or not? To take an example: Must people 
be made to understand such paradoxical truths as that the 
Treasury does not need their money at all to prosecute the 
war but that they are being taxed to the bone only to insure 
that they will not do themselves great harm by spending — 
what they earn? Our author-psychologist makes very clear 
the importance of the fullest possible understanding and gives 
important hints on how to achieve it. But he also allows for 
careful psychological treatment of entrenched misconceptions. 
Mr. Fellner’s treatise addresses itself to the professional 
economist, but one cannot help wishing that a larger pub- 
lic may at last become interested enough in economic rea- 
soning to overcome the awe and inferiority complex with 
which the average layman still reacts to the economic verbi- 
age. The author’s first and last chapter give a general dis- 
cussion of the problems of war financing, exemplified particu- 
larly in the American, British and Canadian economies. The ~ 
four middle chapters go into details on the American mode — 
of dealing with these problems. Here, too, psychology both- 
ers the economist a good deal, psychology in the shape of 
politics. Mr. Fellner gives a vivid formulation of what war® 
inflation really is. Orderly war financing in a democracy 
requires political agreement on the methods to be used. “The 
inflation potential may be viewed as reflecting the residual on — 
which no explicit agreement has been reached.” Whenever 
the combined political wisdom of a nation failed to agree 
on the spread of the war burden, disorder, which is only a 
less scientific term for inflation, became rampant. Mr. Fell-~ 
ner helps greatly to assess the force of that residual source 
of disorder in our present situation. He discusses with in-_ 
timate knowledge and formulates with a minimum of emo- ; 
tional bias the various methods of orderly or semi-orderly — 
war financing among which we have to choose. His charts, 
statistical appendices, and bibliography are helpful. 
New York Toni STOLPER- 
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MAKE THIS THE LAST WAR, by Michael Straight, 


‘ 3 Harcourt, Brac 
417 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. Ss 


THIS Is A MAGNIFICENT AND COURAGEOUS BOOK. ITs ONLY 
flaws are those which stem from the author’s youth; and. 
who but a young man could possibly have written a plea 
not merely for an “enduring” but a “permanent” peace? 
Only an old man or a hopeless cynic could deny its funda 
mental thesis: That (as Milo Perkins has said) we have it 
within our power for the first time in history to eliminate 
the source of war by ns 
for all men everywhere; that, within the framework of the 
United Nations, we have the means with which to achieve 


and, finally, that the only threat to our coming vi is ou 
é i min: ict Ou! 
ingrained fear of the future. Or, as the aidpmakert Gea 
put it: Terra incognita; hic sunt leones. a 


Michael Straight has no more fear of lions than Henr 
Nallace. He agrees with the late Justice Holmes that “the 
wave adventurer . . . will find far more asses than lions” 
locking the way to the new democratic international, which 
s our only alternative to chaos. 

His book is an exploration of the terra incognita of what 
e calls “our affirmative society.” I wish I could agree with 
lim that the United Nations really were united nations 
ather than governments united only in a common depend- 
nce on Washington and London. But that is beside the 
yoint. The governments-in-exile do not have to remain the 
srisoners of the Foreign Office and State Department, any 
more than our diplomats have to remain in the thrall of 
heir archaic traditions. The point is that we can make this 
he last war—for many decades, at least—if we really try; 
ind Mr. Straight has done us the service of plotting an 
sminently reasonable course. 

He is fully conscious of the contradictions and disparities 
n the Allies’ position. But he is not at all perturbed by the 
dossible dangers in “the social service state,” for he believes 
hat “the objective of society has changed from non-interfer- 
ence by government to full mobilization of resources.” We 
must “think in terms of programs rather than agencies,” he 
ays; and, while he admits the “danger of overcentralization 
_..and a gradual atrophying of democracy,” he is confident, 
ike Mr. Wallace, that “community organizations”—soviets, 
sooperatives, and guerrilla bands, neighborhood councils, 
‘own meetings, the underground movement—can all be 
counted on to bring about “a rebirth of democratic initiative.” 

I wish it were possible for our potential Metternichs to 
read this book with an open mind. As Mr. Straight admits, it 
might sound to them like a story of “a journey into Hell, told 
by an ashen-faced businessman to the N.A.M.,” but at, the 
same time it would show our “realists” why, for Europe, at 
least, “federation is not a matter of ideals .. . but a matter 
of survival”; why, when “we fail to offer the free govern- 
ments leadership, we drive them toward the counterrevolu- 
onary propaganda of aggressive nationalism” and the Third 
World War; and, above all (North African papers please 
copy), why, before we can make a lasting peace, “we have 
got to find the conditions in which morality can flourish.” 
Bethesda, Md. LetcH WHITE 


The Individual and the Modern World 


THE FUTURE_OF INDUSTRIAL MAN, by Peter F. Drucker. John 
Day. 298 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
Mr. DrucKER WRITES AS A POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER. I READ AS 
an economic practitioner—who is, in moments of literary 
self-possession, a generalizer about the relations of economic 
activity to human intention and aspiration. I have come to 
expect of this fertile and perspicacious author that combina- 
tion of qualities which this book, like the author’s other 
writings, exemplifies. He has historical perspective, moral 
convictions, spiritual roots, and a detachment from economic 
formulae—all of which promise a kind of presentation which 
is rare, fresh, and much needed in a world of controversial 
stereotypes, and is conducive to a kind of book writing this 
country sorely needs. Mr. Drucker has the right animal by 
In this, his second book, he considers the individual as 
industrial citizen in a manner that few seem equipped to 
handle, and his contribution to American insight is impor- 
rant. If I intimate that he does not catch every ‘nuance of 
¥ American scene, that may be forgiven a relative new- 


mer whose roots were Austrian although his loyalties and 
emperamental compatibilities are completely those of the 
rue sons and daughters of the American Revolution. The 
. import here is fine, elevated, incisive, and illuminating. 
chapter, “Free Society and Free Government,” is one of 
finest discussions of freedom I have read. “A 
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A LATIN AMERICAN 
SPEAKS 


By Luis Quintanilla 


“The distinguished Mexican, lately Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Washington has blazed a trail, for he writes in 
English to tell us some things Latin America thinks 
about the United States... The glory of his book is his 
faith in ‘Hemisphere Democracy’ . . . We shall profit 
from his speaking.”— Leon Whipple in Survey Graphic. 

$2.50. 


“Of first rank importance” —NEW YORK SUN 
TWO YEARS OF 
DECEPTION 


VICH 
By Léon Marchal 


An inside report on the Vichy regime by the former 
Counselor of the French Embassy in Washington 
now on the Fighting French Staff. “The most pene- 
trating analysis yet presented of the complex personal 
factors in the tragedy of France ... Americans who 
want a close-up of France’s collapse, both as to per- 
sonalities and events can’t afford to miss this book.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.50. 


What Mussolini did to his country 


ITALY from Within 
By Richard G. Massock 


“This book justifies its title. It is the most revealing and 
convincing picture of the Italian nation at war which we 
have yet had... Mr. Massock (former Chief of the 
Rome Bureau) is one of the ablest men the Associated 
Press has ever sent abroad.,—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books. $3.00. _ 


“Just about perfect’ —THE NEW YORKER 


Destroyer from AMERICA | 
. . By John Fernald 


‘Tt does your heart good to read how the British handled 
one of our old over-age destroyers on the convoy run to 
England ... This book is as good as a sworn document, 
and a thriller to boot.”—Harry Hansen in N. Y. World 
Telegram, ; $1.75. 


At all bookstores 
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from the same abstractions that we have in the present war 
learned to make almost anything we need from almost any: 
thing we happen to have on hand. Out of that abstract 
thinking plus other ingredients, of course. 

American technologists and industrialists—and _theoreti- 
cians, for that matter—were for the most part ignorant of 
Gibbs and his work until their attention had been called to it 
by foreigners. Ostwald translated the big work and first made 
st available—in German—to American students who were 
flocking abroad for higher learning and advanced technology. 
It was no doubt deplorable that we overlooked Gibbs so long, 
and were forced in many cases to find out in the hard way 
what he had already made clear and usable—for those who 
happened to know of his work and to understand his lan-— 
guage. 

When the name of Gibbs was proposed for the Hall of 
Fame at New York University in 1920, it received 9 votes — 
out of a possible 100. The last of several polls, in 1940, 
brought 56. Since it takes at least 60 votes of the committee — 
to make a person famous, the name of Gibbs remains to 
most of us unknown, and will long so remain. We hear a | 
recurrent note of regret that Gibbs did not in his lifetime — 
receive the recognition which his contribution merits. There ~ 
is a hint of reproach in the story about the failure to raise a 
modest fund for a Gibbs laboratory at Yale, placed next to — 
the story of the successful drive for $180,000 for a Walter 
Camp memorial. But the reproach is unfair, and the regret 
irrelevant. For the American dream of giving everybody his — 
chance, which made possible the work of Gibbs, must bring — 
diverse results for the many different people we are. It is 
important, however, for us to consider with the poet what 
we mean by those American ideals, by the highly publicized — 
“American way of life’”—and by the brand of freedom we are 
fighting for. 


evitably to attend the writing of those who come at this 
crucial problem of democratic construction and reconstruc- 
tion without the benefit of industrial practice. The discus- 
sion of unionism is too literary. Awareness of the dynamic 
influences in the new unions seems not too realistic. The 
characterization of current “human engineering” is less than 
adequate to the extraordinary developments in this field in 
recent years—both as to motives and to methods. The 
italicized mention of “genuine local self-government in the 
industrial sphere” is amplified not at all; yet there have been 
striking developments here of which the author fails to take 
account. His discussion of “planning” strikes me as too 
facile, indicating no close knowledge of the work of the 
National Planning Association, to name only one of the 
more solid bodies in this field. 

On the other hand, what Mr. Drucker has to say about 
the lessened importance of ownership in our economy, about 
the separating of political and social freedoms, about the 
metaphysical basis of a true liberalism—is a contribution of 
the first order of importance to the clarifying of our creative 
thought. 

Mr. Drucker makes much, in his conclusion, of our in- 
evitable ignorance of “a new concept of man’s nature and 
of the purpose and fulfillment of society.” He says, “We 
do not and we cannot know what such a concept will be.” 
Yet he adds, a few pages on, that the present war “offers 
precisely what our society has been lacking: a social function 
and status for the individual and a common social purpose 
for society.” Earlier he has said, “We do not know what 
substantial ethical purpose and what substantial concept of 
man’s nature will take its [the economic man’s] place.” 

One would suppose that the aim of this book was to help 
to that new knowledge of individual and public purpose; 
and in a sense this is the fact. Yet the author is too modest in 


not offering more of his convictions as to new social ob- 
jectives. Surely he might have been more explicit, less 
tentative here. 


It was characteristic of nineteenth century America that — 


neither Gibbs nor Yale manifested any responsibility beyond 
the carrying out proficiently of tasks assumed. Gibbs was not 


called upon to explain his thoughts, to interpret them as to_ 
their social implications or values. He minded his own busi- 
ness, spinning ideas “for their own sakes,” and no more was 
required of him. His reluctance about making his thoughts 
more widely understood and used was not due to either in- 
dolence or any false modesty: he was sure that his work was 
genuine and important, : — 
_ Miss Rukeyser has done a lot of hard study, a lot of hard. 
thinking, and a lot of good writing in this book. It is an 
excellent account of the processes of our civilization during a 
large part of the past century. It gives us a good picture of 
the intellectual and cultural background of Willard Gibbs and 
his contemporaries, largely by citing the thought and dee 
of some of these who are better known to the reading publi 
—John Quincy Adams and his distinguished grandson Henry, 
the James family, Herman Melville, Walt Whitman. 4 
As a residue we are left with a keener realization of how 
_ wasteful we have been, not only of our talents and our “na 
tural resources” but of ordinary men, women, and childr 
for whom, at some moment, we did not happen to hav 
good market. Perhaps we are learning that plenty 
curity, opportunity and freedom, a fh only if vy 
mean to have them for ¢ not if we me 


In short this is a book which is likely to arouse strong 
reader reactions. Agreement is less important than new 
prods to thought. On this premise I can recommend the 
book for wide reading. 
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“A Shadowy Genius”’ 


B Dorin, 465) boy Evice $3.60 pcsipeld by Sarees Assminnce thee ney 
Ir was IN THE AMERICA FOLLOWING THE CiviL War THAT 
Willard Gibbs had his chance. He did not have to find a 
wealthy patron, or royal permission. He did not have to warp 
: his thought to please anybody. He was free. Unassuming 
and modest enough, Gibbs had his preferences in life and 
_ = he had enough drive to go after what he wanted. He made 
his choice—to pursue certain researches, as another chooses to 
pursue big game, or wealth, or the front page. He followed 
his interest, which absorbed him to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. Like Kant in the preceding century, he lived 
most of his life within a small circle around his birthplace, 
___ and made very few excursions beyond—except in imagination. 
And like Kant he happened to exercise his freedom on the 
highest level possible for a human being. 
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for his fidelity to the merit system has cleared the atmosphere 
of city politics. Welling’s narrative describing the various 
steps in the reform campaign from the early City Reform 
Club, the City Club, the Committee of Seventy, the Good 
Government Clubs, the Citizens Union, and finally the Com- 
mittee of a Thousand, shows the power of the independent 
voter and the wisdom of having national and city elections 
separate. The book is full of anecdotes from college days with 
his classmate, Theodore Roosevelt, through brief service in 
Squadron A, then in the Naval Battalion and in the Spanish 
War. In his sixtieth year, in command of the Montauk Naval 
Base, he applied the principles of self-government which com- 
pletely vindicated the good results of “discipline by consent.” 

The title discloses Welling’s devotion to the great idea of 
teaching public school and high school students their duties as 
citizens through the practice of self-government. Through his 
efforts, this plan is in successful operation in many schools 
and is spreading. 
New York 
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An Analysis of Revolution 


PERMANENT REVOLUTION—TueE Torat State rn a Wortp aT War, 
by Sigmund Neumann. Harper. 388 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. > 


AMONG THE MANY BOOKS ABOUT THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE PAST 
quarter century, this stands out as a “permanent” guide to 
their understanding and appraisal. It is, if not completely 
unique, certainly one of a select few to go to the heart of the 
problems which these contemporary revolts against liberalism 
and rationalism pose for the democratic peoples. Those prob- 
lems are not primarily economic in origin or result; rather they 
are psychological—emotional, even neurotic. Dr. Neumann is 
to be congratulated for turning his keen analysis and skilful 
appraisal to the exposure of the central forces against which 
we are fighting. 

His analysis deals with the motivation, techniques, and 
structure of the Prussian, Italian, and German revolutions. 
He treats incidentally of other revolutionary movements since 
1917 and touches on the major aspects of the Japanese system 
of autocratic control of national life. Throughout his com- 
parative study of these revolutionary movements, he contrasts 
the relevant aspects of the democratic regimes among the 
United Nations. . soe 

From this general analysis, he proceeds to describe and por- 
tray the forces and the types of personality essential to reac- 
tionary revolution today. His chapters on “The Leader” and 
“The Political Lieutenant” are among the most brilliant and 
incisive discussions available in English of the revolutionary 
elite. 

His chapter on “The Amorphous Masses,” the final com- 
ponent of the Total State, is similarly acute and penetrating. 
The masses are confused by the failures of democratic govern- 
ments to resolve their economic and social dilemmas after the 
last war, driven to skepticism and cynicism by their experi- 
ences. They feel themselves adrift in an economy becoming 
increasingly atomized and a society decreasingly integrated by 
tradition, ideas, or institutions. Thus, they fall an easy prey 
to the propaganda of fear with which they were saturated by 
the revolutionary elements in the different countries. The fears 
on which these revolutionaries play vary with the conditions 
in each country; in every country, however, it is the fear of 
loss of security—and the promise of insuring it—which weld 
the masses to the leaders in a blind, even if often hopeless, 
devotion. : 

Something over half of Dr. Neumann’s analysis deals with 
the mechanisms of revolutionary action—from the seizing to 
the maintenance of power. The organization of the one-party 
state, the institutional forms and the propaganda techniques 
for controlling the masses, the organization of the state for 
war, and extension of revolution into international politics are 
reated with the same acumen, the same closely-reasoned illus- 
ation, as are found in the earlier chapters. Throughout these 
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ipters, as in the earlier ones, Dr. Neumann places first the 


ral character of the struggle between the dictatorial and | f= T T O U S 
olutionary, and the liberal and democratic organization of A G ; 
jety in the modern state. Because the struggle is in its : 


ence moral (therefore psychological), any exclusively or 
dominantly economic interpretation of the origin or the 


chanism of revolution appears to this reviewer (as to the 

hor ) inadequate. That is why this study of “permanent 

olution” is so unique and so valuable—indeed, indispens- 

e—a tract for our times. It should be read by every liberty- |_| 
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HONOR ROLL 


OF 1942 


S URVEY GRAPHIC is happy to find itself on 
the Honor Roll of Race Relations of 1942. 


Citations for the Honor Roll were made by The 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature of The 
New York Public Library which conducts an an- 
nual nation wide poll to de- 
termine twelve Negro indi- 
viduals, organizations or in- 
stitutions who have most 
distinguished themselves 
during the year, and six white 
individuals, organizations, 
or institutions who have 
done most for the improve- 

ccs 


ment of race relations “in 
terms of real democracy”. 


Among the white organizations cited was Survey 
Graphic, for the seventh number in the wartime 
Calling America Unfinished 


Business of Democracy. 


Series — Color: 


One of the Negroes cited was Dr. Alain Locke 
of Howard University, “for his books and for 
editing the special issue of Survey Graphic— 
Color: Unfinished Business of Democracy”. 


Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick, curator of the Schom- 
burg Collection, said the efforts of those named 
“are indeed worthy contributions to national unity 
in that they strengthen morale and quicken the 
faith of the whole American people in the demo- 
cratic ideal. What is more, these efforts demon- 
strate to our Allies all over the world the capacity 
_ of democracy to constantly improve itself and se- 
cure the rights of all of the people.” 


Copies of the second edition of Color: Unfinished 


Business of Democracy are now available at the | 
rate of 50 cents for one, 3 for $1. Please send pay- ; 
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SICK MEN CAN’T FIGHT 
(Continued from page 84) 


¢ third-party defendants have been 
law during the past year and that 
one of these—the proprietor of a hotel named repeatedly as 
the place of exposure in army contact reports—won acquittal 
from the jury. Moreover, nothing in the state law provides a 
penalty for a woman who may be doing her own soliciting, 
with the exception of a clause declaring all common prosti- 
tutes ... to be vagrants, punishable by a fine not to exceed 
$200.” Here again, juries are apt to demand actual rather 
than circumstantial evidence, and to insist that the words 
“common prostitute” require proof that prostitution is an 
habitual practice. am 

Because of the impossibility of making enough airtight 
cases to be effective in their clean-up campaign, the police are 
relying for the most part on the city ordinance against 
vagrancy and on health commitments. A $15 fine may be 
chicken feed to a man who is collecting money from several 
girls at once, but when it 1s repeated two or. three times a 
week and when a large proportion of time is spent going 1n 
and out of jail, the annoyance becomes too great for comfort, — 
and the offender is apt to begin to seek greener grass in other 
areas. The same holds true for prostitutes, who run the addi- 
tional risk of a ten-day to two-week health commitment every 
time they are picked up. This procedure requires constant 
vigilance on the part of the police, for only a month or so of 
police laxity is necessary for the underworld to begin to take — 
on new life. Then, too, the police while they must be vigilant — 
must also be cautious, for one successful habeas corpus case 
on a quarantine commitment might make the whole program 
topple. 

The massage parlor problem, while not serious from the ~ 
army’s point of view, is somewhat of a blot on the program. — 
It has been suggested that this might be cleared up by two ~ 
ordinances: one requiring masseuses to secure licenses, to be ~ 
granted only on proof of training; the other prohibiting them — 
from accepting as customers members of the opposite sex. 4 


not surprising that only thre 
brought to trial under state 


a 
Young Girls in Jail 4 
A MORE SERIOUS BLOT ON THE PROGRAM, BUT ONE WHICH IT Is 
expected will soon be erased, is the lack of proper detention 
facilities for the girls who are held in quarantine. A jail is 
still a jail, no matter who changes the name. Ten days or 
more behind bars in company with hardened prostitutes is 
hardly conducive to the rehabilitation of young girls, many of 
whom are emotionally upset because of their recent experi- 
ences, and some of whom are still children according to the 
law. The fact is that girls as young as fourteen are not un- 
known in the Quarantine Clinic, in spite of a state law against 
holding children in jail. However, those under sixteen are 
kept in separate quarters from adults. y 
The police and health departments in San Antonio are not 
entirely to be blamed for this state of affairs. For over a ye ar 
they have been dickering with the federal government for 
Lanham act funds [see “The Lanham Act in Operation,” by 
Donald S. Howard, Survey Midmonthly, 943], 
with which to add to the present health department buildi 
two floors to be used as an 100 bed quarantine hospital. 
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pportunities tor vocational training or employment or to a 
ocial agency for aid in returning to her family, if that seems 
dvisable. 

Unfortunately these bright plans are only for the infected 
irl. In but a few exceptions is the not yet diseased pro- 
niscuous or about to be promiscuous girl the object of con- 
ern in San Antonio. 


Where Guiding Hands Are Needed 


[HIS FAILURE TO REMEMBER THAT “AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
s worth a pound of cure” may perhaps be laid to the stress 
f the emergency, but it puts the San Antonio authorities in 
he position of attempting to sweep up the waters of a flood, 
vithout plugging up the leak in the dyke. Every entrance of 
1 fresh body of service men to “Fort Sam” or one of the 
ther nearby army bases is the occasion of a noticeable influx 
of new young girls into the city. They come from all over the 
tates, following a newly acquired husband, a sweetheart, or 
ust a soldier acquaintance. Frequently they cannot get in 
ouch with their men for days after their arrival. Sometimes 
he sought-after soldier has been sent on to another area and 
he girl is left stranded; or if he is found, his time off duty is 
imited and the time on her hands is abundant. These are the 
zirls that drift into the honky-tonks and juke joints either for 
imusement or in search of a job, that become friendly with 
he soldiers on the street and “don’t mind if they do” have a 
jlass of beer, that find compensation in the soldier who is 
oresent for the one who is absent. 

Most of these girls are probably more weak than bad. In- 
erviews have revealed that the majority come from broken or 
undesirable homes and have little education or training on 
which to rely. Many of them need only some strong hand to 
guide them in the right direction. Without it their probable 
destination is promiscuity and disease if not an actual life of 
prostitution. 

There are individuals in San Antonio, of course, who are 
ware of this. Among them are members of the vice squad 
who in their rounds of the city’s night spots, railroad stations, 
ind bus terminals run into bewildered girls not yet subjects 
or arrest and turn them over to the Travelers Aid unit of 
JSO for interviewing and possible aid. The Travelers Aid is 
iso frequently called in to interview girls held at the jail on 
jagrancy charges or in quarantine, but because its staff is 
mall and because there is so little community interest in the 
1on-infectious girl, its work can hardly be counted on to hold 
yack the floods. What is needed is some coordinated planning 
m the part of civic groups, social and recreational agencies, 
shurches, and the city authorities to devise a cooperative pro- 
sram not only for the rehabilitation of girls who are already 
n trouble but also for diverting the war caused excitement and 
‘nthusiasm of the “‘not yets” from destructive to constructive 
thannels. With the addition of such a project, San Antonio 
vill have filled the gap that keeps its extremely effective 
yenereal disease control program from being well rounded 
ind complete. 


7ORTUNATELY FOR THE WORLD, FAILURE TO REACH PERFECTION 
loes not always preclude accomplishment. Statistics in this 
nstance tell a vivid story. On that day in November 1941 
vhen Commissioner Anderson telephoned his vice squad, the 
ate in the San Antonio area of army hospital admissions for 
renereal disease contracted in San Antonio stood near 89 per 
jousand per year. A year later the rate was 13.8. In the 
ntime the rate of venereal disease in the army as a whole 
fallen off only two points. Today, the total rate of army 
enereal disease admissions in the San Antonio area—once 
mong the highest in the country—is now less than half the 
ate in the army as a whole. Many factors, it is true, affect 
sease rates, but it would be hard to deny in the face of the 
re that the coordinated efforts of San Antonio’s police 
health departments played a large part in bringing about 
‘success story. om 


LANGUAGES 


to 
i SPANISH 


French, German or Italian, This Quick, Easy Way 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY. Know a second language for 
better business or social position; read foreign books; really en- 
joy travel. Speak like a native. Learn quickly, easily at home 
just ‘‘by listening’’ to CORTINA RECORDS as thousands have! 
Cortinaphone Method famous for 60 years. Write today for 
free book, ‘‘The Cortina Short-Cut.’’ State language interested in. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 393, 105 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work _ 
Psychiatric Social Work > 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
“Community Work 
Social Research 


First Year Registration June 28 and September 20 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
9 twenty-eight moriths’ course which leads to the degree of 
offered during the twen wie OF ING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from «@ college of 
proved eanding is required for admission. 


_ For Catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
_ New Haven, Connecticut 
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THE SATURDAY FORUM 
LUNCHEON GROUP 
Meets on successive Saturdays, 1:15 P.M., 
634 Madison Avenue, New York (Cor. 59th Street) 
MARCH CALENDAR 
MEN OF NOTE UPON WHOM HITLER 
SLAMMED THE DOOR AND WHO. ARE 
NOW BY THEIR TALENTS ENRICHING 
OUR COUNTRY. 
March 6—Dr. Karl Misch, Political Journalism 
March 13—Prof. E, J. Gumbel, Scientific Research 
March 20—Dr. L. Litchwitz, Medical] Sciences 
March 27—Dr. F. C, Weiskopf, Novelist, Literature | 
General Membership $1.00 
Sustaining Membership $5.00 and up 
Admission to Lecture for non members 50c 
Members—25c—Special Rates for Students 
Address Inquiries 
MRS. EVA ROBIN 
340 West 72nd Street, New York 
Schuyler 4-2957 


WORKERS WANTED 


Experienced Case Worker for child care depart- 
ment in small agency. Supervisory experience 
desirable. Opportunity to further develop the 
work. Must be Lutheran. State age, experi- 
ence, salary desired. 7848 Survey. 


DIRECTOR of Youth Activities wanted for 
settlement house in Newark, N. J. Some 
group work experience. Apply to Mrs. S. 
Lauterbach, Fuld Neighborhood House, 21-17th 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Assistant in Children’s Institution. Woman with 
Group and _ Institutional experience, definitely 
interested in children. Capable of assuming 
Executive responsibility. 7852 Survey. 


Supervisor of Boys Cottage Parents and Super- 
visor of of Girls Cottage Parents—Institution 
for Jewish dependent children in Westchester 
County. Positions require graduates from 
school of social work with experience in case 
work and/or group work, Institution has well 
developed case work program. Each salary 
$1800.00 plus maintenance. State qualifica- 
tions. 7853 Survey. 


Well trained psychiatric case worker, preferably 
with some experience in child guidance work. 
Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 682 
High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


LANGUAGES 


Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders. 
guages, Bought, Sold, Rented. Request 
Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East 41st 
St., New York. 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9033 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $4.00, Grapefruits $4.00, 
Tangerines $4.00, Mixed Fruit $4.00. Half 

$2.35. _ Lemons and Seedless 


Bushels 
Limes $3.50 half bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKETT, Sebring, Florida 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Available for administrative work, lecturing, 
teaching, research; foundation, institution or 
agency: considered unusually competent lec- 
turer and teacher: at present, head of social 
studies division. with permanent professorial 
tenure, reputable college: Ph.D. (Sociology): 
male, 38, married: settlement, camp admin- 
istrative experience: able executive, interested 
in keeping alive during war social values and 
liberal arts ideals. 7851 Survey. 


Man, single, (30), draft deferred, desires admin- 
istrative or supervisory position. _ Master’s de- 
gree in social work. Six years’ experience in 
public and private agencies. 7854 Survey. 
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OUR 
MEN 
WANT 


BOOKS * 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


That book you’ve enjoyed—pass it 
along to a man in uniform, Leave 
it at the nearest collection center 
or public library for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
PIAIAIAADKAISAIAAFASDADAS A 


FOO oto tooo tottotttotote tet te tet. 


ORI 


> 
* 
% 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books| 


> also: family and town histories, magazine 
Hd hina el) etce, All subjects, all angnae 
Send us your list of wants—no obligation. We 
report promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
cee AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
yi $17 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


BOOKSTORE 
HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 


cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 


answered. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, several hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


showing 


BOOK BARGAINS ae 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on books of all — 
publishers. Write for free bargain catalogues. 
THE NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 545 — 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS = 


$3.00 a year. 
York, New York. 


. 


ment of an interest charge higher than the conventional rate 


is believed to be harmful to them. 


Commissioner Henry has observed that “some bankers are 
honest enough to admit this as their real objection.” One 
banker recently said to me, “Six percent has sex appeal for 
the consumer.” Another has said: “Your proposal utterly 
neglects the merchandising features of personal loan opera- 
tions. Borrowers would be on our necks if we quoted simple 


interest rates.” 


Here is the real issue. Shall rates of charge be disclosed in 
the most readily understandable terms for the protection of 
the borrower? Or shall we permit inaccurate ‘and mislead- 
ing statements of charge to be used to exploit the market for. 

‘ small personal loans? On one side of this question stand a 
few bank officers seeking to protect their existing practices 


CANDOR IN SMALL BANK LOANS 
(Contixued from page 93) 


pletely shown. 


+112 


_ A discount rate on a percentage basis should 
not be advertised for the reason that the actual simple in- 
terest rate 1s approximately double the discount rate.” 

If discounts are misleading, . 
terest rate? I thoroughly believ 
as a whole would answer thi 


The issues are broader th. i ; 
tices. If banks are Senne pea 


fines, these privileges not in fai : . 
bce money Raden The ni enes Be cwrithibeld 


SN Sa ee law of the jungle in the small loan field. 7 
(In answering advertisemenis ‘please mention Survey GRaPH 


and to legalize a system which was developed to evade the 
law. On the other side are the overwhelming majority of ob- 
jective students of the small loan problem. ‘ 

The great majority of clear thinking bankers have neither — 
understood the issues nor had a chance to express an opinion : 
on them. There are doubts even among active partisans. 


Last year, the Consumer Credit Committee of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association said: redit. 


this cost should be clearly and com- 


why not use the simple in- 
e that the banking profession 
S$ question unequivocally. 
to charge discounts, fees, 
The result would be a return to 


Ic). 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC.—129 East 


52nd Street, New York City. Promotes 
study of the economic, political and social 
problems in the Far East with particular 
reference to the United States and the 
Pacific area. Program includés research; 
regional conferences; publications, fort- 
nightly bulletin Far Eastern Survey, books, 
pamphlets; radio program. Membership open 
to interested American citizens. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM, 
120 East 16 Street, New York City: Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman, as association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups 
and distributes information about German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 
tions; INSIDE GERMAN REPORTS, based on con- 
fidential information, in RE: GERMANY. A crit- 
ical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Main- 
tains civilian relief operations in war zones, 
notably England; China; Casablanca; Mo- 
Tocco; Hawaii; assists refugees and aliens 
in the United States, Portugal, and Latin 
America; maintains a relocation service for 
Japanese Amerioan students; offers counsel- 
ing and placement services for interned or 
resettled Japanese Americans; enrolls stu- 
dents and other volunteers for socially 
significant work projects; sponsors Institutes 
of International Relations to promote study 
of economic, secial and religious bases for 
peace and post-war reconstruction; cooper- 
ates. with other religious organizations in 
administering Civilian Public Service Camps 
for conscientious objectors. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
ews. Activities mow embrace situation in 
nited States, Latin-America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic 
discrimination, law and legislation with a 
view to strengthening democracy, political 
representation on behalf of rights of Jews, 
and amelioration of conditions for refugees; 
articipation in war program of 
tates; preparation for reestablishment of 
ewish rights at end of war. — s 
‘oward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
~ tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishing 


VE fer Sr 


_ | basis on which rights may be claimed at end. 


of war. 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic governments ye a ew fo; securing 
athetic support for post-war rights. 
: Bloat fecently established Inter-American 


Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 


community cooperation in behalf of post-war 

_- Jewish reconstruction and streaptheaing of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


nited | 


B’NAI B'RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war 
relief, education, community and social serv- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior 
poe Os K Street, N. W., Washington, 


CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT — 


Room _ 811, 166 'W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Established 1937. Engages in educa- 
tional and political work for a non-military 
federation of all Nations—democratic in 
structure. Immediate programs: calling of a 
Provisional Wotld Government, and estab- 
lishment of a Congressional Peace Aims 
Commission leading te international discus- 
sion of Peace Aims. Publications: pamph- 
lets and an occasional bulletin—World Fed- 
eration—Now, 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 


OF PEACE, 8 West 40th Street, N.Y.C. 
Organized 1939. Cemposed of outstanding 
authorities whose studies and reports are of 
special significance. Its Second Report, 
“The Transitional Period,’’ has just been re- 
leased. Has published several reports, 
documentary material, study outlines, bibli- 
ographies, on post-war reconstruction and 
the organization of peace. Officers: James 
T. Shotwell, ‘William Allan Neilson, Clyde 
Eagleton, Clark M. Eichelberger. 


CONSUMERS UNION, 17 Union Square, New 
York, N. Y. Membership in i er 
y an 


refit testing erganization operated 
3 includes Bread & Butter 
Consumers Union Reperts 
of which annual 384-page 
$4 for 1 yr. 


‘or consumers 
(every week); 
(every month) 1 
Buying Guide is one issue. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION — An 


agency of the Congregrational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and social 
problems, both national and_ international. 
Publishes magazine Social Action, 10 issues 
a year. Each number presents careful re- 
search on special problems of contemporary 
Interest. Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Separate copies 15c each. For further informa- 
tion, address—289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


= a 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION- A nationwide 


organization, founded twenty-four years ago 
which provides the people of the Unite 

States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 


Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly) ; Foreign, Policy pee ly); 
Headline Books (six a year) ; Study Packets. 

For information concerning publications and 
“membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D., New York, N. DF 


This DIRECTORY will appear in Survey 


June, 


Graphie feur times a 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—I ncor p o- 


rated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
serves the American public as ‘fa people’s 
foundation,’’ rendering to the average citizen 
a service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. This includes: 1, Study of 
needs as to strategic importance; 2, Stew- 
ardship education and stimulation of in- 
creased giving by promotion .of. (a) Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Golden 
Rule Observance of Mothers’ Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, (c) Religion and 
Welfare Program; (d) Daily Remembrance 
of War Sufferers Through Coin-a-Meal 
Globes; 3, Allocations of relief and welfare 
funds as grants-in-aid to institutions amd 
agencies recommended by the Survey Com- 
mittee; 4, Administration of trust’ funds for 
philanthropic purposes. These funds may 
be contributed as (a) Unconditional gifts, 

Memorial gifts and funds, (c) Gifts 
on thé annuity plan, (d) Private benevolent 
funds, (e) Bequests by will. Charles V. 
Vickery, President, 60 East 42nd street, New 
VidricNa ve 


NATIONAL. CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 


67 West 44th Street, New York, non- 
partisan, founded in 1881, is the only na- 
tional organization’ fighting exclusively to 
take partisan politics out of public service 
and substitute a career system ‘based on 
sound business principles. Working without 
fanfare, it has helped shape and improve the 
best modern personnel practices of our na- 
tional, state and local governments. Mem- 
bership in the League makes you part of the 
organized movement for the merit system in 
government. Membership dues $5 and upward. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly de- 
velopment, conservation and use of the na- 
tion’s water and land resources. Studies 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, etc., 
Projects. Cooperates with waterways as- 
sociations throughout the U. S. Annual 
conventions; special sessions, group and sec- 
tional meetings. Publications: Bulletins, 
resolutions, committee reports, news releases, 
etc. Annual membership dues: $5 to $200. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION, Clarence W. Failor, u- 
tive Secretary, 425 West 123rd Street, New 


York City, is the professional nization 
_ for counselors and others enga; and in- 
terested in vocational idance, and the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 


tional Guidance Magazine. $3.50 a year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Facts about America’s 10,600 publicly owned 
rojects—Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine— 
Fr xteneive bulletin and leaflet service—Engi- 
neering, legal and techr advice—Con- 
ducts educational campaigns—Aids munici- 
pal, state and federal governments and 
glint groups. one and Peet 
on application. c for postage, Ad- 
pene feet N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
August 2 to 14, 1943 


ADVANCED CASE WORK, DISCUSSING THE 
APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION. 


Dr. Temple Burling and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


CHILD WELFARE. 
Dy. Robert Waelder and Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northanapton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Institutes 


Three series of institutes will be offered in the 
summer of 1943. The institutes will be geared 
to current problems arising from the war, and 
to a consideration of post-war problems. They 
will be in the general areas of case work, group 
_ work, community organization and adminis- 
tration and will be open to persons having 
substantial professional or volunteer experi- 
ence. Credit will be granted to persons who 
meet the School’s entrance requirements. 


Folders descriptive of the institutes will be 
ready in a short time and will be mailed upon 
request. Dates for the institutes are as follows: 


Series A—July 19—30 
Series B— August 2— 13 
Series C — August 16 — 27 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


so 7 . J. aul 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
SPECIAL WAR-TIME PROGRAMS 


Summer INSTITUTE—JUNE 15 TO JUNE 25 
CRISES IN SOCIAL WORK — 1943 


War-time and post-war problems of social work func- 
tion, policy and practice in 
Family and Home Service, Social Insurance and 
ie defonce, Relief, Child-Placing and Day Care of 
Children, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, 
Probation and Parole, Public Work Programs and 
Employment Services, and in Tratning for the 
Public Social Services 


DETAILED ANNOUNCEMENTS AVAILABLE 
AFTER Marcu 1, 1943. 


ScHooL YEAR—1943-1944 


For Experienced Students, who have completed one 
year in an accredited school of social work, a one- 
year curriculum leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work, with field work in psychiatric, medical, 
home service and day care services. Scholarships 
and fellowships available. 


For Beginning Students: In addition to the regular 
two-year program, special one-year programs, in 
preparation for less exacting responsibilities. 
Scholarships available. 


Appress INQUIRIES TO 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


2410 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 


[(—s 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Accelerated Program 
Academic Year Opens June 16, 1943 


~ 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1943 


Case Work and Cottage Life as Factors in the Adjustment 
of Delinquent Children .............. Elinor H. Steel 


Is Dull Normal Intelligence a Contraindication for Psycho- 
BHEPEDY 2,05 5105. <5 we Lillian A. Glassman 


Published Quarterly - $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR co 
Northampton, Massa 


